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PREFATORY. 


We  have  reached  another  mile  post  in  the  history  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association.  A  retrospect  may  not  be  encouraging,  if  we  con- 
sider numbers  as  the  only  element  of  growth.  It  does  appear  that  the 
Association  is  not  as  large,  numerically,  as  it  was  a  year  ago ;  but  let  us 
hope  that,  in  all  the  other  essential  elements  of  growth,  there  has  been 
steady  advancement. 

The  only  two  places  which  are  considered  resorts,  where  there  are 
abundant  hotel  facilities — Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Ocean  City — are  lo- 
cated in  remote  corners  of  the  State.  The  mountain  resort  is  in  Garrett 
County,  about  three  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  makes  a  long 
and  somewhat  expensive  trip  for  the  great  majority  who  attend;  Ocean 
City,  in  Worcester  County,  is  Maryland's  most  famous  resort ;  and  it,  too, 
is  difficult  to  reach. 

Last  year  at  Mountain  Lake,  the  enrollment  of  members  was  unprece- 
dented, and  the  question  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  was  an 
easy  problem  to  solve.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  Garrett  County, 
in  whose  territory  the  Mountain  Lake  Park  meeting  was  held,  furnished 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  members  at  that  meeting.  Worcester  County 
did  not  do  so  well  at  Ocean  City  the  present  year,  and  we  must  all  feel 
more  or  less  disappointment,  when  we  see  an  enrollment  of  about  four 
hundred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Inasmuch  as  benefits  of  a  substantial  character  result  to  any  town  or 
county  where  the  Association  meets,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  ask  a  guarantee  of  membership  fees,  when  invitations 
come  for  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  a  particular  place? 
The  attitude  of  teachers  toward  this  agency  of  our  school  system  is  not 
right,  so  long  as  the  enrollment  of  members  in  the  Association  is  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  actual  employment.  Under 
the  circumstances,  these  questions  naturally  arise,  and  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  the  next  meeting,  viz : 

I.  Is  the  time  when  we  are  accustomed  to  hold  the  meeting — the  last 
week  in  June — the  most  favorable?  Would  it  be  better  to  close  the  schools 
one  week  in  which  occurs  Good  Friday,  and  hold  the  sessions  the  four 
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preceding  days,  and  re-open  schools  on  Monday  following,  which,  under 
the  Law,  is  a  school  holiday? 

2.  Has  the  usual  program  been  the  most  attractive?  Since  the  character 
of  work  to  be  done  at  these  meetings  will  likely  change,  as  provided  in 
the  revised  constitution,  adopted  at  the  Ocean  City  meeting,  it  will  be 
our  privilege  to  note  in  the  near  future,  whether  the  change  will  have  a 
salutary  efifect  on  interest  and  attendance. 

3.  Do  our  school  ofHcials  support  the  Association  properly?  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  usual  donation  towards  defraying  expenses  is  made 
by  all  our  School  Boards,  and  this  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Money  may 
make  the  mare  go,  but  it  takes  something  beside  the  ten-dollar  donation 
to  make  our  Association  meetings  helpful.  Indeed  all  our  teachers  should 
attend.  What  are  our  school  officials  doing  to  interest  their  teachers  in 
these  meetings,  and  to  encourage  them  to  attend?  We  must  find  this  out 
before  another  school  year  closes. 

The  meeting  just  held  was  the  Forty-third  annual  session  of  the  As- 
sociation. In  a  few  years  our  Organization  will  have  existed  for  a  half 
century.  Our  enrollment  this  year  was  about  four  hundred ;  can  we 
celebrate  our  fiftieth  anniversary,  when  we  shall  reach  it,  with  any  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  or  in  a  pardonable  boasting  spirit,  with  a  membership  so 
little  ahead  of  what  it  was  when  the  Association  was  organized?  We  can 
justly  boast  of  an  honorable  history  and  splendid  achievement  in  some 
regards,  but  present  conditions  are  not  creditable,  and  they  must  no  longer 
remain.  We  are  lagging  behind  other  states  in  this  particular,  and  it  is 
time  for  us  to  push  the  ship  off  the  shoals  and  into  the  deep.  The  Secre- 
tary and  Executive  Committee  cannot  do  this  without  effective  co-opera- 
tion from  school  officials  and  teachers.  We  must  work  for  an  attendance 
of  one  thousand  members  for  the  next  meeting.  It  can  be  done ;  it  must 
be  done ! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.    BATES    STEPHENS, 

State  Superintendent. 

B.  K.  PURDUM, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

August  I,  1910. 


Col.    GEORGE    M.    UPSHUR 
ADDRESS     OF     WELCOME 


Maryland  State  Teachers'   Association. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  28,  1910. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  28,  by  the  President,  Supt.  E.  A.  Browning. 

The  Ionic  Lady  Quartet  sang  "The  Kerry  Dances,"  after  which,  in  the 
absence  of  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Tinker,  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Westminster,  offered 
prayer  as  follows : 

"Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  our  Benefactor,  before  whom  we 
must  all  appear  to  give  an  account  of  our  lives  and  our  opportunities  of 
service ;  unto  Thee  our  prayer  is  made,  and  we  humbly  invoke  thy  blessing. 
We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  mercifully  lead  us  in  the  way  of  usefulness  and 
an  upright  life.  We  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  we  pray  Thy  divine  illumination  and  guidance 
in  all  our  deliberations.  We  pray  especially,  oh  Lord,  that  thy  faith  may  be 
abundantly  bestowed  upon  this  State  and  nation ;  and  for  divine  direction 
in  the  great  work  of  universal  education,  so  that  ignorance  and  iniquity 
may  come  to  an  end  and  intelligence  and  righteousness  may  everywhere 
prevail. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  protection  during  the  past  year,  and  we  pray 
for  direction  and  guidance  during  the  coming  year;  and  we  pray  for  Thy 
blessings  and  benedictions  to  be  upon  the  State  Superintendents  and  the 
officers  and  all  the  teachers,  so  that  all  we  do  in  the  way  of  training  and 
culture  may  be  in  harmony  with  Thy  divine  will.  All  these  blessings  and 
whatsoever  Thou  seest  we  need,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 

The  President  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  as  follows : 

"At  one  time,  this  county  had  in  it  a  very  young  and  proficient  county 
superintendent,  who  was  afterward  called  to  the  City  of  Baltim.ore  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  Police  Commissioner.  For  a  number  of  years,  he 
discharged  that  duty  with  marked  ability,  but  he  has  returned  again  to  his 
native  county  to  practice  his  chosen  profession  among  the  people  of  his 
native  home,  and  how  fitting  it  is  that  he  should  be  here  tonight  to  wel- 
come the  teachers  of  the  State  on  this  occasion.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Colonel  Upshur,  of  this  county,  who  will  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome." 
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COLONEL  GEORGE  UPSHUR'S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  think  no  doubt  you  will  all  agree  that  my  welcome  address  tonight 
will  be  a  warm  one.  Certainly,  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  you  a  warm 
reception,  the  weather  is  very  propitious  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not 
desire  however  to  indulge  too  long  on  an  evening  of  this  kind  in 
making  an  address  to  you,  and  therefore  shall  not  make  any  very 
prolonged  remarks. 

One  pleasant  summer  afternoon  last  3'ear,  while  sitting  on  the  porch 
of  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  talking  with  a  friend  of  long  standing,  who 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  your  Executive  Committee,  he  said  to 
me,  "Colonel  Upshur,  how  would  you  like  to  make  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  next  summer?"  "Well," 
I  said.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  good  ways  off  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  where  I  may  be  a  year  from  now  or  whether  it  will  be  convenient 
to  make  such  an  address."  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  mention 
the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  get  them  to  extend  you  an 
invitation."  I  did  not  commit  myself  upon  the  subject  at  all,  but  a 
few  months  after  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friend,  stating  that,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  had  been  invited  to 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome  down  here;  and  he  said  as  an  additional 
inducement — "Your  address  will  be  responded  to  by  a  very  beautiful 
and  charming  lady."  I  immediately  replied,  "The  additional  induce- 
ment settles  it." 

I  was  reminded  very  much  of  a  story  that  I  heard  about  a  certain 
Kentucky  colonel,  who,  when  he  was  invited  to  take  a  drink,  replied 
that  that  was  an  invitation  he  had  never  declined  but  once  in  his  life, 
and  then  he  did  not  understand  the  question;  so  I  thought  it  would  be 
foreign  to  my  career,  to  my  nature,  if  after  such  an  invitation  as  I 
got  from  your  Executive  Committee,  I  did  not  respond  favorably,  and 
so  here  I  am. 

Mr.  President  alluded  to  the  appropriateness  of  this  invitation,  and 
I  think  myself  it  is  rather  appropriate  that,  under  these  conditions, 
I  should  have  been  invited  to  make  this  address  here,  and  I  so  thought 
at  the  time — though  I  did  not  say  so.  But  I  recall  the  fact  that,  as 
he  said,  when  I  was  quite  a  young  man,  I  had  been  a  superintendent, 
or  as  he  was  then  called,  examiner,  of  this  county;  and  I  was  invited 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  the  first  time,  at  their  meeting  at  Ocean  City. 
I  suppose  my  address  was  cordially  received,  because  they  forthwith 
elected  me  President  of  the  Association,  and  I  served  as  such  the 
following  year  in  Frederick;  and  yet  I  was  reminded  some  two  or  three 
summers  ago,  in  wandering  around  the  porches  of  the  hotel  over  there, 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  soon  forgotten  when  we  disappear  from  the 
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limelight.  I  had  not  been  connected  with  the  schools  in  any  capacity 
for  a  great  many  years,  but  I  used  to  meet  with  the  Association  almost 
every  summer  at  Deer  Park,  Blue  Mountain  House,  Frederick  and 
Ocean  City  a  number  of  different  times.  This  evening  I  saw  posted  on 
the  Bulletin  Board  a  statement  purporting  to  give  all  the  names  of  the 
presidents  of  this  Association  from  its  inception  down  to  the  present 
time — the  time  the  notice  was  posted;  and  I  looked  for  my  own  name, 
but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  so  I  thought,  well,  I  am  forgotten. 
And  I  am  reminded  again  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  the  only  one 
perhaps,  who  used  to  meet  with  this  Association  who  is  forgotten. 
I  will  riot  say  that  they  are  forgotten,  but  their  faces  are  missing. 
I  do  not  see  them  here.  I  have  not  seen  them  wandering  around,  as  I 
have  been  this  afternoon,  on  the  beach,  around  the  porches,  on  the 
boardwalk,  as  I  used  to  see  them,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  where  are 
they  all?  They  are  all  new  faces  to  me,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  I 
thought  of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  able  men  that  they  were,  who 
used  to  meet  with  us  wherever  we  went,  and  in  whose  company  and 
with  whose  association  I  myself  took  great  delight  over.  I  thought 
to  myself  about  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Colonel  Whitner,  from 
Washington  County,  a  man  of  prominent  ability.  I  thought  of  the 
eloquent,  forceful  speaker  that  he  was,  devoted  to  his  work.  Where 
is  Whitner  and  where  is  Bartlett  of  Garrett  County,  who  always  to  me 
seemed  such  a  charming  and  attractive  personality?  And  Weimar  of 
Allegany,  and  Rogers  of  Harford,  and  Dr.  Squire,  I  remember,  most 
attractive  man  that  he  was,  of  Cecil,  and  Biddle  likewise  of  the  same 
county;  and  where  is  Perkins  and  Chaplain  who  used  to  charm  us 
with  his  disquisition  on  manual  training,  as  some  of  you  remember; 
and  that  gentleman  of  the  old  school  in  manners  and  in  fact,  Dr. 
Bryan  of  Cambridge;  and  where  above  all  is  Professor  Newell,  one 
of  the  greatest  teachers,  one  of  the  best  equipped  men  that  I  have  ever 
known  to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  and  I  trust  that  his 
successors  will  not  consider  that  I  am  saying  anything  in  disparage- 
ment of  them  when  I  make  this  tribute  to  Professor  Matthew  Arnold 
Newell.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland.  The 
Constitution  of  1864  provided  for  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Mary- 
land, but  this  system  was  not  practically  inaugurated  until  after  the 
Constitution  of  1867  and  the  laws  succeeding  that  Constitution  in  the 
Constitution  of  1868  which  carried  it  into  effect.  Then  Professor 
Newell  came  upon  the  stage  and  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Maryland  and  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
He  built  this  fine  structure  of  public  education  that  we  have  in  Mary- 
land to-day  which  has  been  added  to,  which  has  been  improved,  I  have 
no  doubt,  very  largely,  which  has  expanded,  which  has  grown,  the 
basis  of  which  was  provided,  was  built  up  by  Professor  M.  A.  Newell. 
By  his  genius,  by  his  talents,  it  was  carried  into  practical  effect.  I 
know  not  where  he  lies  buried;  I  know  not  whether  there  is  a  stone 
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even  that  marks-his  grave,  but  they  could  have  no  monument  of  stone 
or  bronze  that  could  add  anything  to  his  fame  beyond  what  the  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  has  written.  His  name  will  be  the 
bright,  particular  star  that  shines  out  most  conspicuously  in  the 
firmament  of  Pedagogy.  I  think  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate 
for  the  school  officials  of  Maryland,  the  school  teachers  of  Maryland, 
and  the  school  pupils  of  Maryland  to  raise  a  fund  to  erect  to  his 
memory  an  appropriate  monument,  as  being  the  greatest  teacher  and 
the  founder  of  this  system  of  public  education  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. The  appropriate  epitaph  might  be  written  upon  it,  "Here  lies 
the  remains  of  the  architect  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  of 
Maryland." 

I  find  on  referring  to  the  reports  of  your  State  Board  of  Education 
and  to  the  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  that  the  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  school  officers  has  not  been  the  only  change 
which  has  taken  place.  I  find  since  my  day  here  in  about  1866-7  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  many  respects,  some,  I  think,  not  for  the 
good  of  the  system,  and  others,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  most 
beneficial.  I  find  also  by  comparing  some  statistics  of  the  schools 
as  they  existed  in  1886,  with  those  that  were  shown  by  the  report  in 
1909,  that  there  have  been  great  increases  in  many  directions,  but 
there  have  been  some  very  curious  ones,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
one  moment,  I  will  state  that  these  have  been,  during  this  interval  of 
twenty-three  years. 

In  1886  there  were  21 12  schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  1909 
there  were  2477,  an  increase  of  about  17  per  cent.  This  includes,  of 
course,  Baltimore  City  as  well  as  the  counties.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  the  State  was  174,980  in  1886,  whereas  in  1909  they  numbered  239,420, 
an  increase  of  about  36  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers  in  1886 
were  3546,  the  number  in  1909  is  S452,  an  increase  of  54  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  and  in  the  counties  of  the  entire 
State  in  1886  for  every  purpose  was  $1,780,397,  in  1909  the  cost  was 
$3,784,891,  an  increase  in  cost  of  118  per  cent.;  so  you  see  that  the 
number  of  schools,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  expense. 

I  said  just  now  that  there  are  some  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  our  school  laws,  which  I  can  appreciate,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me 
for  doing  so,  I  wish  to  allude  to  them.  I  had  thirteen  years  of 
experience  as  a  school  examiner  in  this  county,  and  during  that  time 
I  met  frequently  with  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  State  and 
with  the  school  teachers  at  the  different  summer  resorts;  and  of  course 
I  heard  many  discussions  about  the  school  and  gained  fair  information 
with  reference  to  the  school  system  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  school. 
Now,  we  got  along  fairly  well  with  the  school  system,  with  the 
curricula  that  existed  in  the  different  schools  of  the  State.  Everything 
was  going  along  very  well  indeed,  as   I   suppose,  but  of  late  years 
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things  have  been  changed  very  much.  Why  for  instance,  the  com- 
mercial course  in  our  schools,  the  high  schools  at  least,  why  the 
course  in  agriculture,  why  the  course  in  domestic  science?  What  is 
the  reason  for  all  these  things?  Mentioning  the  last  named  subject, 
I  am  reminded  of  what  a  friend  told  me  the  other  day.  He  went  into 
the  office  of  a  lawyer  friend  in  New  York  City,  and  he  saw  lying  on 
the  table  a  paper  weight  and  he  said,  "Why,  this  is  a  curious  paper 
weight.  It  looks  like  a  biscuit."  His  friend  said,  "It  is  a  biscuit.  My 
daughter  has  been  taking  a  course  in  domestic  science  at  Vassar,  and 
she  made  it."  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  place  to  learn  cooking  is 
under  the  tutelage  of  some  good  old  Eastern  Shore  cook,  for  which 
we  have  been  famous  for  time  out  of  mind.  Some  old  colored  cook 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  could  teach  a  pupil  more  in  a  month  than  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland  could  teach  in  a  year.  That  is 
my  judgment.  Then,  how  are  they  going  to  teach  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools.  Our  public  high  schools  are  located  in  towns  and 
cities,  not  in  the  country.  Why  should  we  teach  the  pupils  the  special 
vocations  which  they  expect  to  pursue  in  the  future?  If  we  are  to 
have  a  commercial  course  in  our  high  schools,  why  should  we  not  have 
a  law  course  or  a  course  in  any  profession  or  business  or  trade?  Is 
it  fair  to  tax  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  support  of 
these  things?  I  hope  Professor  Stephens  will  not  think  I  am  unneces- 
sarily trespassing  upon  what  belongs  more  to  him  than  to  me.  I  am 
only  expressing  my  views.  I  think  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  criticise 
when  a  man  makes  a  public  speech,  although  I  am  not  an  imitator  of 
Roosevelt;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  as  an  old  school  man,  as  the 
superintendent  of  schools  years  ago  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
something  about  some  of  these  innovations  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  public  school  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  some  other  things  that  might  have  been  introduced  that  have 
not.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  the  support  of  the  schools. 
This  is  a  financial  question.  Now,  under  the  old  school  law  (I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  changed  recently),  the  old  school  law  pro- 
vides that  the  county  commissioners,  for  example,  after  levying  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  15  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars,  may 
make  it  discretionary.  We  now  have  15  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars 
in  this  county,  and  probably  it  is  the  same  in  other  counties,  and  this 
cannot  give  more  than  two-thirds  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  schools  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and 
everybody  knows  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  none  too  high. 
In  fact,  they  are  altogether  too  low.  But  suppose  now  this  should 
take  place,  and  it  is  almost  taking  place  at  this  very  day  in  this  county. 
Suppose  the  county  commissioners  of  any  of  your  counties  should 
say,  "We  are  not  obliged  to  give  you  more  than  15  cents  in  the 
hundred  dollars,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  do  it."  Well,  you  would 
find  some  of  your  schools  running  five  months  in  a  year  or  less,  you 
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would  find  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  very  much  reduced,  or  else  you 
would  find  some  of  your  schools  closed  all  the  year  round.  Would  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  submit  to  a  thing  like  that  for  a 
moment?  Therefore,  I  say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  Public  School  Laws 
of  Maryland  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  The  county  commissioners 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  levy  the  amount  that  the  school  boards  of 
the  county  tell  them  is  necessary.  This  question  of  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  discretion  of  a  lot  of  men  who  care  nothing  for  education,  men 
who  are  tax-payers  it  is  true  (and  for  that  very  reason  they  care  so 
little  for  it),  should  be  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State'  of 
Maryland,  and  the  county  commissioners  should  be  compelled  to  levy 
what  the  school  boards  call  for.  Why,  you  had  a  law  passed  in  this 
State  in  igo8  giving  a  pitiful  increase  of  salary  to  teachers  of  long  and 
faithful  service  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  County  Commissioners 
of  Worcester  County  refused  to  give  it,  and  the  teachers  and  the 
School  Board  are  now  contesting  this  decision. 

Now,  I  have  talked  about  quite  a  good  many  things,  but  I  have  said 
very  little  about  welcoming  you  to  Ocean  City.  I  have  not,  however, 
forgotten  this.  I  am  sure  you  are  heartily  welcome,  and  I  trust  you 
will  all  have  a  good  time,  and  when  you  go  away  you  will  think  of  the 
lines  which  a  young  poet-friend  of  mine  once  wrote  about  Ocean  City: 

Ocean  City  rightly  named, 
Ocean  City  widely  famed, 
Jewel  set  by  the  ocean  side 
Neatly  Swept  by  every  tide; 
Men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
Tides  may  ebb  and  tides  may  flow; 
But  I  ever  dream  of  thee. 
City  by  the  cpoling  sea. 

Mr.  Browning  then  introduced  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Stabler,  of  the  Sandy  Springs 
High  School,  who  replied  to  the  address  of  welcome  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Friends  and  Fellow  Teachers: 

I  do  not  address  you  as  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  but  not  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  once  heard  a  speaker  give.  He  addressed  the  President  and 
then  addressed  the  audience  as  "Friends,"  saying  I  will  not  call  you  "Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,"  I  know  you  all  so  well!  This  is  not  my  reason  at  all. 
I  address  you  as  Friends  and  Fellow  Teachers,  because  it  seems  a  little 
nearer  and  a  little  more  intimate. 

I  suppose  ever  since  there  have  been  associations  and  conventions  there 
have  been  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses.  I  confess  I  thought  it 
was  not  really  worth  taking  your  time  to  respond  to  an  address  of  wel- 
come, but  since  Colonel  Upshur  spoke  this  evening,  I  doubt  no  longer. 
I  feel  that  we  are  really  welcomed  to  Ocean  City  and  that  it   does   us 
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good  to  have  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  extended  to  us,  and  we  all  feel 
at  home.  The  custom  is  a  very  old  one.  We  love  to  feel  that  our  friends 
are  glad  to  receive  us,  so  I  shall  ask  Colonel  Upshur  to  accept  on  your 
behalf  our  appreciation  of  his  cordial  welcome.  I  also  was  glad  to  hear 
some  reference  made  to  the  men  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  school 
.system  of  the  State.  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  know  very  little  about 
those  men  of  whom  we  should  remind  our  school  children  more  often 
than  we  do,  for  I  have  been  a  member  only  for  a  short  time,  but  I  already 
feel  the  great  benefit  this  has  been  to  me.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  speak  to  you  this  evening,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  that  wc 
meet  in  Ocean  City  because  it  was  here  that  I  first  knew  you  two  years 
ago.  I  can  say  that  in  welcoming  this  body  of  teachers  the  city  has  made 
us  feel  at  home.  Wlien  it  comes  to  welcoming  a  body  of  teachers  that 
represent  a  daily,  income  of  about  $1.33  a  day,  it  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  city  when  it  makes  its  welcome  such  a  warm  one.  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  they  certainly  like  us  for  ourselves  alone.  Coming  as 
we  do  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  representing  all  kinds  of  schools, 
each  one  of  us  brings  some  particular  hobby  that  he  would  like  to  have 
discussed  most  of  the  time ;  but  school  teachers  are  naturally  broad- 
minded,  and  they  do  realize  that  the  value  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is 
that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Though  our 
work  differs  very  much  in  detail,  it  is  first  and  foremost  for  the  child. 
He  is  the  great  center  of  interest  for  all  of  us,  and  for  him  we  join  hands 
in  the  great  work  of  trying  to  assist  the  child.  The  teacher  and  the 
courses  of  study  are  the  great  factors  in  any  system  of  education,  ranging 
in  importance  in  the  order  named.  Certain  school  officers  are  concerned 
very  much  about  the  courses  of  study,  whether  a  teacher  will  go  over 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  Arithmetic  and  Geography. 
There  are  none  of  that  kind  in  Maryland,  I  know,  but  there  are  in  some 
other  States.  If  we  get  in  that  condition,  we  need  to  be  rem.inded  that 
we  are  reversing  the   order  of  importance. 

Then  we  ought  to  come  to  the  Association  and  be  enlightened.  We 
need  some  one  with  the  courage  to  wake  things  up.  But  it  is  the  child 
that  we  must  consider.  The  child,  principally,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  little 
animal,  but  is  a  little  animal  with  intelligence  and  possessed  of  a  soul 
that  makes  it  more  than  an  animal.  Yea,  it  seems  to  me,  verily  a  little 
god.  And  it  is  with  the  little  animal  that  I  hope  most  of  our  instructors 
will  touch  upon  this  week.  Our  responsibility  to  him  is  as  a  little  animal. 
I  hope  we  will  all  appreciate  more  keenly  our  responsibility  to  him  and 
the  conditions  under  which  we  are  forcing  him  to  spend  so  much  of  his 
time.  This  is  probably  our  greatest  responsibility,  because  children  come 
to  us  representing  so  many  different  conditions.  Our  commercial  and 
industrial  life  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  live  naturally.  We 
live  in  a  day  when  a  great  many  people  are  livmg  irrationally ;  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  even  the  well-to-do  are  given  so  much  choice 
as  to  what  they  want  to  do,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  have  very  little 
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opportunity  for  home  instruction;  and  the  children  of  professional  and 
business  men  need  to  be  strengthened  all  the  time  against  nervous  break- 
down. Children  are  everywhere  directly  affected  by  the  kind  of  life  that 
they  see  all  around  them.  So  much  that  was  formerly  done  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  is  now  done  by  machinery  that  individual  strength  and 
endurance  are  becoming  of  less  and  less  intrinsic  value.  Parents  differ 
everywhere  as  to  their  parental  responsibility  and  ideals  of  labor  in  differ- 
ent communities ;  so  there  needs  to  be  some  one  who  can  supervise  and 
endeavor  to  make  conditions  the  same  for  all,  and  that  the  teacher  by 
virtue  of  her  position  and  her  training  should  be  the  one. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  system,  but  it  seems  to 
me  what  we  need  most  is  not  an  elaborate  system  of  physical  training, 
but  closer  supervision  of  the  children's  health  and  physical  condition  in 
the  schools.  Only  through  such  a  system  does  it  seerji  possible  that  we 
may  go  on  in  our  great  work  of  education.  If  we  are  not  very  careful, 
we  shall  defeat  our  own  purpose.  There  are  certain  facts  concerning  the 
children's  growth  that  we  ought  to  know,  and  there  are  certain  things 
that  we  might  do  for  them  if  we  knewi  what  to  do. 

So  it  behooves  us  first  to  know  and  then  to  do  all  that  we  possibly  can. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  physical  conditions  are  made  as  good 
as  possible,  so  if  we  look  after  the  child's  physical  well  being  we  increase 
his  physical  health  and  beauty. 

The  Ionic  Lady  Quartet  then  sang  "One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought 
Comes  to  Me  O'er  and  O'er"  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Biddle. 

The  Secretary  made  the  following  announcements : 

Tomorrow  morning,  Wednesday,  instead  of  the  usual  general  meeting, 
three  sectional  meetings  will  be  held  (Two  will  be  found  on  page  three 
of  the  program)  ;  one  section  known  as  the  Rural  School  Section  will 
meet  in  the  Plimhimmon  Auditorium;  the  second  section  known  as  the 
Town  and  City  Section  will  meet  in  the  Atlantic  Casino ;  and  the  High 
School  Section  will  meet  in  the  front  room  of  .the  Atlantic  Hotel.  This 
is  a  change  from  anything  that  we  have  followed  at  the  Association  for 
years  past.  We  will  have  these  sectional  meetings  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day mornings.  It  is  optional  with  the  teachers  as  to  wjiich  sectional 
meeting  they  attend. 

The  President  announces  the  following  committee  for  soliciting  mem- 
bership :  Miss  Sarah  Williams,  Miss  Pearl  Eader  and  Miss  Hennie 
Merrick.  The  solicitors  will  please  meet  the  Secretary  at  the  close  of 
this  meeting  in  order  to  receive  membership  cards  and  badges. 

The  county  superintendents  will  meet  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel  at  11.30 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  to  have  a  picture  taken, — also  Dr.  Stephens  and 
Mr.  Purdum. 


Mr.    EDWARD    A.    BROWNING 

PRESIDENT 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Felloiv  Teachers  and  Friends: 

A  year  ago  on  the  mountain  tops  of  Garrett,  where  the  strawberries 
grow  larger  than  anywhere  else,  where  Ocean  City  with  her  unsurpassed 
ocean  beauty,  her  unequalled  seashore  society,  found  her  worthy  rival  in 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  this  Association  met  and  was  greeted  by  the  greatest 
number  of  members  in  the  history  of  its  existence. 

On  that  occasion  this  Association  was  presided  over  for  the  first  time 
by  a  lady  president  (^liss  Richmond)  and,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
program  arranged  and  rendered,  to  her  grace,  ease,  and  efficiency  must  be 
given  much  of  the  credit  which  set  the  high  standard  of  this  Association. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  at  Mountain  Lake  Park  it  was  your 
privilege  and  your  duty  to  elect  the  officers  that  should  preside  on  this 
occasion.  In  selecting  a  gentleman  for  president,  precedent,  wisdom,  and 
fairness  led  you  to  the  unanimous  selection  of  Superintendent  George 
Biddle,  of  Cecil  County,  the  then  perhaps  oldest  and  most  revered  super- 
intendent of  the  State.  But  by  the  decree  of  the  God  who  gave  him  to  us 
to  know,  to  honor,  and  to  love,  he  has  -been  taken  from  us  and  we  are 
left  to  mourn  the  loss  and  to  realize  the  misfortune  of  his  absence  in  the 
chair  on  this  occasion.  But  in  obedience,  we  bow  to  the  inevitable  and 
find  some  alleviation  of  our  loss  in  the  reverence  with  which  we  cherish 
his  memory. 

And  now  that  his  tired  hands  have  laid  down  the  work,  let  us  realize 
there  is  more  for  us  to  do,  as  I  realize  the  responsibility  it  brings  to  me 
on  this  occasion.  At  Mountain  Lake  Park,  by  your  courtesy,  I  was  made 
First  Vice-President,  and  by  the  misfortune,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  preside  at  this  meeting.  Let  me  ask  your  indulgence 
and  as  well  that  generous  support  which  the  history  of  this  Association 
shows  you  so  capable  of  giving. 

In  approaching  the  business  aspect  of  this  Association  on  this  occasion, 
I  feel  that  the  outlines  were  so  clearly  defined  and  the  essentials  so  per- 
fectly depicted  by  the  President  last  year  that  little  seems  left  for  me  to 
say.  There  are,  however,  some  questions,  which  on  account  of  their  ever 
growing  beauty,  their  unique  application  to  the  aiTairs  of  men  and  to 
government,  never  wear  threadbare. 

Among  these  is  strength  of  character,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
commendable  attributes  of  man.  Weakness  in  character  sometimes  leads 
men  to  disregard  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  Such  characters  unhesitatingly 
shade  the  truth  when  on  the  witness  stand.  Such  testimony  often  deludes 
the  court  into  a  wrong  decision.  But  far  more  boundless  is  the  misfortune 
when  men  are  so  thoroughly  educated,  as  to  be  competent  to  fill  high  and 
honored  positions,  and  yet  so  wanting  in  strength  of  character  that  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  government  cannot  be  intrusted  to  them. 
Patriotism  is  a  twin  brother  to   strength  of  character,   and   occupies   an 
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important  place  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Local  love  for  our  own  people  and 
local  pride  in  our  own  county  ought  to  be  just  reason  for  ascribing  equal 
rights  to  others.  International  law  justifies  these  local  conditions,  but  the 
safety  of  a  nation's  people  and  a  nation's  rights  against  imposition  and 
intrusion  depend  upon  the  true  development  of  patriotic  principles  and 
patriotic  fairness.  The  man  who  boasts  the  most  about  the  flag  and  en- 
gages most  in  its  unscrupulous  and  irreverent  use,  without  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  principle  for  which  it  stands,  is  not  very  patriotic.  Another 
type  might  be  termed  historic  patriotism. 

The  American  who  can  walk  into  the  Capitol  at  Annapolis  and  know 
that  he  is  standing  on  the  very  spot  on  which  General  Washington  stood 
when  he  resigned  his  military  commission  at  the  close  of  a  war  which 
decided  questions  that  influence  the  whole  world  of  today;  and  not  feel 
the  awe  of  true  patriotism  and  the  inclination  to  uncover  and  be  conscious 
of  gratitude  in  his  heart,  has  not  been  patriotically  educated.  These  same 
feelings  must  have  possessed  the  English  people  in  their  heroic  battle  for 
the  Magna  Charta,  which  secured  for  them  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
That  grand  old  Frenchman,  Charlemagne,  in  his  successful  efforts  to  unite 
the  divided  France,  displayed  the  noblest  types  of  strength  of  character 
and  patriotism. 

How  beautifully  and  how  sympathetically  these  two  qualities  of  strength 
of  character  and  patriotism  are  shown  by  Longfellow  in  his  "Evangeline," 
or  in  Robert  Emmet,  who  might  well  be  called  a  martyr  to  strength  of 
character  and  patriotism.  In  conclusion  let  me  praise  the  work  of  our 
Maryland  educators  in  their  efforts  for  academic  and  aesthetic  education, 
and  let  us  hope  that  her  men  and  women  of  the  future  may  be  found  to 
have  in  no  less  degree  the  qualities  of  strength  of  character  and  true 
patriotism  than  have  bpen  revealed  in  her  men  and  women  of  the  past 
and  the  present. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  next  speaker  on  the  program,  saying, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  fitting  parts  of  this' program  is  that 
to  which  we  are  now  going  to  refer — a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  elected  President  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Superintendent 
George  Biddle,  which  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Caldwell. 


MR.  CALDWELL'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Would  it  be  out  of  place  tonight  before  starting  to  give  my  tribute  to 
Mr.  Biddle  to  refer  to  something  that  was  said  tonight  upon  this  platform 
by  a  guest  upon  this  occasion,  in  delivering  an  address  of  welcome? 
Would  it  be  right  in  me  to  say  that  I  commend  Colonel  Upshur  when  he 
says  that  the  County  Commissioners  should  be  compelled  to  levy  what 
the  School  Commissioners  demand. 
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Upon  another  matter  to  which  Colonel  Upshur  referred,  I  must  disagree 
with  him.  When  he  condemns  our  commercial  course  I  am  not  with  him. 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  the  commercial  course  is  the  greatest 
step  that  we  have  taken  forward  along  educational  lines  in  Marj-land  in 
a  long  time.  I  believe  that  when  we  did  this  we  added  to  our  course  of 
stud}'  something  that  was  needed  in  the  schools.  The  commercial  course 
not  only  keeps  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  until  they  have  completed 
the  fourth  year,  but  it  does  more  than  this,  it  brings  boys  and  girls  into 
the  school  that  have  been  out  of  the  high  school  for  three  years  or  more 
in  order  to  take  this  course  and  then  they  go  out  into  the  world  better 
equipped  for  life's  battle.  I  feel  that  a  course  of  this  kind  is  a  splendid 
thing  and  I  hope  that  the  commercial  work  may  continue  to  prove  a 
success. 

MR.    CALDWELL''S    ADDRESS. 

Memorial  to  the  late  George  Biddle,  County^  Superintendent  of  Cecil 
Count)',  by  Hugh   W.   Caldwell,   Recording   Secretary. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  elected  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland,  July  2nd,  1909.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Elkton,  Maryland,  December  14th,  1909. 

"What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  half-raised  battlements  or  labored  mounds. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 

Xot  cities  proud,  with  spires   and  turrets   crowned; 
Not  bays  and  broad-arm  ports, 
Where  laughing  at  the  storms,  rich  navies  rise; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride; 

No !  men — high-minded  men 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 

Those  constitute  a  state." 

George  Biddle  was  a  man.  He  stood  four-square  to  every  wind  that 
blew.  He  was  not  a  weakling.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
The  world  honors  a  man  of  his  type — a  man  who  weighs  carefully  and 
judiciously  all  questions  that  come  before  him  and  then  takes  a  stand 
on  the  side  of  right.  The  world  is  looking  for  men — for  good,  strong, 
clean,  pure,  wholesome  men  like  him  to  carry  on  its  work. 

"His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  is  a  man.'  " 
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We  meet  here  tonight  in  sadness  because  our  President  has  been  called 
home  to  that  Better  Land  Above,  but  our  sadness  is  tempered  with  joy 
because  our  county  and  State  have  given  to  the  world — a  George  Biddle. 

The  sad  message  of  Mr  Biddle's  death  on  the  14th  day  of  last  December 
came  as  a  shock  to  ovir  entire  county  and  to  the  State  at  large.  The 
President  of  our  County  School  Board,  Mr.  George  A.  Blake,  out  of 
respect  to  Mr.  Biddle  ordered  our  schools  closed  until  after  his  funeral. 
The  hush  of  sadness  that  prevailed  throughout  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  when  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  made  told  more  elo- 
quently than  could  have  been  expressed  in  words,  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Biddle  was  held.  No  greater  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to 
Mr.  Biddle  than  this.  Here  in  the  schools  in  which  he  had  labored  for 
so  many  years — here  among  the  teachers  and  pupils  that  he  loved — there 
was  sorrow  that  this  good  friend  of  education  had  been  called  away.  The 
greatest  tribute  that  can  come  to  any  man  comes  not  from  the  world  at 
large,  but  from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  daily. 

Mr.  Biddle's  early  education  was  received  under  Samuel  Hayes  of 
Cecilton.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Hansfield  School  in  Wilmington 
•and  from  there  to  a  school  in  New  York.  His  higher  education  was 
received  at  Delaware  College.  There  he  made  quite  a  record  for  himself 
by  carrying  off  the  honors  of  his  class  and  being  present  every  day  during 
his  four  years'  course.  From  college  he  returned  to  the  farm,  and  for 
a  time  thought  seriously  of  being  a  civil  engineer,  but  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  education,  he  gave  up  this  idea.  We  now  see  him,  for  the  first 
lime,  taking  an  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  as  early  as  1862, 
he  was  elected  School  Commissioner  of  Cecil  County,  having  made  his 
fight  on  the  issue  of  better  schools  and  the  elimination  of  the  public  school 
from  politics.  In  1870  on  the  school  issue  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State.  In  the  Legislature  he  made  a  splendid  record  for 
himself — was  always  found  on  the  side  of  right  and  won  his  point  of 
having  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  State  appointed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  Judges,  thus  taking  them  out  of  politics.  That  he  was  far-seeing 
in  this  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  this  system  was  followed  for 
twenty  years,  when  the  law  was  changed  and  the  appointive  power  given 
to  the  Governor.  In  1872,  Mr.  Biddle  was  appointed  a  School  Commis- 
sioner for  Cecil  County.  This  position  he  held  for  twenty  years,  or  until 
1892,  when  he  was  made  County  Examiner.  The  position  of  County 
Examiner  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was,  therefore,  working  for  the 
schools  of  Cecil  County  almost  continuously  from  1862  until  the  year  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  forty-eight  years. 

His  educational  service  to  his  county  and  State  cannot  be  estimated. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  loved  his  work — he  loved  to  talk 
about  it.  He  did  much  toward  moulding  and  crystallizing  public  opinion. 
Durmg  these  forty-eight  years,  his  voice  and  his  influence  were  always 
found  on  the  side  of  right  and  he  still  remained  to  the  close  of  his  lifo, 
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a  student,  trying  in  every  way  that  he  could  to  improve  himself  in  order 
that  he  might  be  better  able  to  do  more  efficient  work  for  the  schools, 
and  he  succeeded.  He  gathered  around  him  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers 
and  Cecil  County  today  has  him  to  thank  possibly  more  than  any  other 
person,  for  the  results  accomplished. 

The  Cecil  County  schools,  under  his  guiding  hand,  have  greatly 
improved.  When  Mr.  Biddle  began  his  work,  there  were  67  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  and  70  teachers.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
schools  increase  in  number  to  102  and  the  list  of  teachers  to  grow  from 
70  to  154.  When  he  began  his  work  the  public  schools  were  in  bad  repute, 
and  private  schools  were  the  order  of  the  day.  But  by  his  working,  the 
public  schools  so  increased  in  efficiency  that  the  private  schools  were 
driven  out.  When  he  began  his  work,  there  was  not  a  single  high  school 
in  the  county,  now  there  are  five,  located  at  Elkton,  North  East,  Cecilton, 
Calvert  and  Chesapeake  City.  All  of  these,  but  one,  are  on  the  accredited 
list. 

When  he  began  his  work,  the  county  was  levying  about  20  cents  on 
the  hundred,  now  it  is  over  45  cents.  It  required  work  and  hard  work 
and  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

READING    CIRCLE. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  schools  in  general,  he  also  took  a  deep 
interest  in  every  agency  that  had  for  its  object  the  further  development 
of  the  teachers.  When  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was 
organized,  he  at  once  took  an  interest  in  the  matter.  I  know,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  what  he  did  for  the  cause,  because  I  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  work,  and  I  know  that  he  never  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  pass  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  Reading  Circle.  In  his  visits  to  the 
teachers,  he  never  left  without  urging  them,  not  only  to  join  the  Reading 
Circle,  but  to  do  the  zvork,  and  if  you  will  go  over  reports  that  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Association,  you  will  find  that  Cecil  County  has  received 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  diplomas  that  have  been  granted. 

HIS    WORK    FOR    THIS    ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Biddle  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Maryland  State  Teachers* 
Association.  Last  year,  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  he  told  me  that  he  did 
not  remember  ever  having  been  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
since  he  had  held  the  office  of  County  Examiner.  He  felt  that  the  Asso- 
ciation wa.s  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  factor  in  accomplishing 
results  for  the  betterment  of  school  conditions.  Here  the  teachers  of  the 
entire  State  could  meet  for  the  interchange  of  views,  and  he  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  broader  outlook  gained  from  hearing  school  questions 
discussed  by  the  teachers  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  was  not  only 
helpful  to  him,  but  also  to  others.  As  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  last  year,  he  was  present  at  every  meeting,   and  no  one  worked 
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harder  than  he  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  That  the  meeting  was  a 
successful  one,  no  one  will  deny.  At  the  business  session  we  honored 
Mr.  Biddle  by  electing  him  President  of  the  Association.  I  had  the  honor 
of  nominating  him  for  the  position,  and  Miss  Richmond,  the  outgoing 
President,  who  presided  so  graciously  at  the  meeting,  in  presenting  him 
to  the  Association  said  that  she  had  known  for  many  years  that  he  was  / 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  superintendents  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  She  further  said  that  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond 
always.  Miss  Richmond  then  complimented  Mr.  Biddle  on  the  beautiful 
program  that  he  had  prepared  and  presented  him  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  deeply  moved  and,  as  he  stepped  forward  to  respond 
to  Miss  Richmond's  introduction  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  want 
to  give  the  little  speech  that  he  made  on  that  occasion,  not  only  becausa 
it  was  his  last  public  words  to  us  as  an  Association,  but  on  account  of 
the  sentiments  contained  therein :  "Fellow  Workers,  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  say,  what  to  do,  when  presented  under  such  circumstances. 
Never  before  has  it  fallen  to  my  lot.  Never  before  have  I  felt  so 
embarrassed.  But  I  do  thank  you  most  earnestly  for  your  kind  greeting  ■ 
and  still  more  kind  words.  I  have  devoted  a  life  somewhat  extended 
to  the  school  work  of  Maryland.  I  have  worked  earnestly  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  schools.  It  has  been 
to  me  a  work  of  love.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  the  teachers 
have  been  my  companions,  nay  more,  have  been  my  friends.  Whatever 
success  may  have  come  to  me,  is  due  not  to  any  merit  of  my  own,  but 
to  being  aided  bj^  an  able  corps  of  teachers  who  are  always  read}'  and 
willing  to  render  any  assistance  in  their  power.  I  know  the  teachers  as 
the  noblest  of  the  noblest,  the  best  of  God's  creation,  and  I  trust  that 
God's  blessing  will  ever  be  upon  you.  Today,  you  have  elected  me  to 
a  new  office,  as  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association — a 
higher  honor  could  not  have  come  to  anyone.     I  thank  you  all." 

A  prominent  business  man  said  to  me  before  Mr.  Biddle's  death,  "Mr. 
Biddle  could  have  made  good  in  some  profession.  He  had  the  ability." 
Mr.  Biddle  made  good  in  a  calling  that,  next  to  the  pulpit,  accomplishes 
more  than  any  other  agency  for  the  betterment  of  the  country.  Mr.  Biddle 
made  good  as  a  county  superintendent  and  annually,  by  his  visits  to  the 
schools,  touched  the  hearts  of  nearly  five  thousand  school  children  for 
good.  Possibly  in  no  other  profession  could  he  have  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity like  this. 

Personally,  Mr.  Biddle  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  gentleman,  his  un- 
feigned modesty  and  his  unpretending  and  simple  bearing  won  him  respect 
and  esteem.  The  longer  he  lived,  the  stronger  hold  he  had  upon  the  af- 
fection and  confidence  of  the  people.  His  great  success  was  partly  due  to 
the  purity  of  his  private  life.  He  believed  in  the  right.  He  had  faith  in 
God,  and  he  had,  above  all  else,  what  everyone  in  authority  should  have — . 
sympathy  for  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.     His  pure  life  com- 
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bined  with  his  integrity  and  his  ability  to  work  hard  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  achieve  success. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  dead — ^yet  he  Hves.  The  School  Board  of  Cecil  County 
named  the  handsome  new  school  building  at  Cecilton,  Cecil  County,  the 
George  Biddle  High  School.  It  stands  there  now,  and  will  continue  to 
stand,  we  hope  for  years  and  years  to  come,  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
But  a  far  greater  monument  than  this  is  the  place  he  holds  in  the  hearts 
of  the  thousands  and  thousands  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his 
long  years  of  service. 

Cecil  County  has  had  men  who  have  contributed  largely  out  of  their 
abundance  to  school  purposes.  Mr.  Biddle  did  more  than  this.  He  gave 
himself — no  man  can  do  more. 

"He  who  gives  himself  with  his  gift  feeds  three — • 
Himself,  his  hungry  neighbor,  and  me." 

In  all  this  he  had  no  selfish  interest.  He  had  no  child  to  receive  any 
benefit.  What  he  did,  he  did  with  high  motives  in  view — what  he  did,  he 
did  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  We,  as  men,  often  act  through  some  selfish 
motive.  We  act  because  we  ourselves  receive  some  pecuniary  benefit.  His 
work,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  creditable. 

Mr.  Biddle's  life  is  a  challenge  to  everyone  of  us.  The  path  along 
which  he  toiled  upward  is  open  to  us.  We,  too,  can  lead  good,  clean,  pure 
lives — we  too  can  be  sympathetic,  kind,  loyal,  conscientious  and  honest. 
His  work  must  go  on.  The  standard  which  he  uplifted  must  be  uplifted 
again,  higher  and  more  firmly  than  before. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  9.30  o'clock  Wednesday  morning, 
when  sectional  meetings  would  be  held  as  announced  b}^  the  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL. 

Recording  Secretary. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  29,  1910. 

The  Association  was  called  to  Order  at  8  P.  M.,  in  the  Atlantic  Casino, 
President  Browning  presiding. 

A  selection  entitled  "Wonder  Town"  was  rendered  very  ably  by  the 
Ionic  Lady  Quartet,  and  as  an  encore  they  gave  "Little  Boy  Blue." 

The  Secretary  read  the  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  which  were 
approved. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
appointed  two  years  ago  on  a  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  would  now 
make  his  report  to  the  Association. 

Dr.  Stephens  replied  that  the  Committee  had  held  two  or  three  meetings 
this  year,  and  the  report  was  now   in  the  hands   of  the   Secretary.     The 
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following  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  "Constitution  and  By-Laws" 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  after  which  it  was  laid  upon  the  table,  for 
further  action  to  be  taken  upon  it  later : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

To  , the  President  and  Members  of  the 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 


i 


Your  Committee  appointed  to  revise  the   Constitution   and  By-Laws  of  | 

this  Association  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

M.  BATES  STEPHENS, 
SARAH  E.  RICHMOND, 
JOHN   T.   HERSHNER, 

Committee. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. — Name. 

Section  i.  This  organization  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  The 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Article  II. — IMembership. 

Section  i.  All  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in  this 
State  are  eligible  to  active  membership  herein.  Any  such  person  may  be- 
come an  active  member  of  this  Association  by  paying  the  annual  dues  of 
fifty  cents  and  signifying  assent  to  this  Constitution,  and  may  continue  his 
membership  from  year  to  year  by  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  afore- 
said. 

Sec.  2.  All  friends  of  education  in  this  State,  upon  payment  of  the  an- 
nual dues,  may  become  associate  members,  with  all  privileges  of  the  As- 
sociation, except  the  right  to  hold  office  and  vote  in  the  election  of  officers. 

Sec.  3.  Other  distinguished  educators,  and  friends  of  education,  on 
being  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be  elected  honorary 
members  of  this  Association. 

Article  III. — Officers. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  President  as  Chairman,  the  first  Vice-President  Ex- 
Oificio,  and  three  other  members,  elected  by  the  Association,  provided  that 
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on  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  one  member  shall  be  elected  for  the 
year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years.  Thereafter,  as  vacancies 
occur,  the  members  of  said  committee  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  three 
years.  All  officers,  except  the  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  duly 
qualified. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  this  Association  shall  preside  at  all  sessions 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee;  cause  this  Constitu- 
tion to  be  enforced  according  to  the  several  provisions  thereof:  appoint 
members  of  the  standing  committees  as  herein  provided  and  all  special 
committees  unless  otherwise  determined  upon  by  resolution ;  prepare,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  program  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  arrange  for  section  meetings ;  sign  proper  orders 
drawn  upon  the  treasurer  for  funds  in  payment  of  lawful  claims  when 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  perform  all  other  necessary 
dut'es.  incident  to  the  office  of  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  provide  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  com- 
pleted program,  secure  special  transportation  terms  for  the  annual  meeting, 
have  charge  of  the  compiling  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting, 
and  send  a  copy  of  same  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  within  thirty  days  after  said  session,  disseminate  information 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
keep  a  record  of  all  claims  and  of  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  and 
carry  on  such  a  correspondence  as  may  seem  to  him  or  to  the  Execut've 
Committee  desirable."  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
collect  all  membership  fees,  and  pay  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
direct.  He  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  annually  an  enrolling  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  enrollment  of 
members  and  such  other  work  as  he  may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  all  orders  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  present,  at 
each  annual  meeting,  a  written  report  of  the  finances,  with  vouchers  for 
all  expenditures  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  shall  turn  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor all  funds,  books,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Associat'on. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  between  its  annual  sessions ; 
officers  so  chosen  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  session  and  until  their 
successors  are  duly  qualified ;  said  Committee  shall  have  in  charge 
the  general  interests  of  the  Association ;  shall  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  its  meetings,  and  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided   for.     It  shall  call    for  a 
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report  from  each  Standing  Committee  annually,  same  to  be  presented  to 
the  President  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting.  It  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association. 

Article  IV. — Committees  and  Departments. 

Section  i.  The  President  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  session 
shall  appoint  and  announce  the  membership  of  the  following  Standing 
Committees,  and  designate  the  chairman  of  each : 

A  Committee  of  Five  on  Legislation. 

A  Committee  of  Three  on  Educational  Progress. 

A  Committee  of  Three  on  Auditing  Accounts. 

A  Committee  of  Three  on  Resolutions. 

A  Committee  of  Nine  to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  three  only  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  an- 
nually and  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  written  request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  As- 
sociation that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
some  particular  educational  subject,  or  upon  the  order  of  the  Association 
to  that  intent,  the  President  shall  appoint  such  Special  Committee.  Each 
committee  so  appointed  shall  present  at  the  annual  meeting  a  written  re- 
port, either  preliminary  or  complete,  and  in  suitable  form  for  filing  or 
publication. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  organized  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
as  adjuncts  to  this  Association  and  subordinate  thereto  three  departments, 
namely : 

1.  The  Department  of  Primary  Education. 

2.  The  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

3.  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  Association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time  such  other  de- 
partments as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department  shall  elect  its  own 
officers  and  sub-divide  its  work  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed  practi- 
cable. Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  during  each  an- 
nual session  of  this  Association  and  such  other  meetings  as  may  be  thought 
necessary.  The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall  within  ten  days  after 
the  stated  meeting  of  his  department  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  his  department  during  the 
preceding  year. 

Article  V. — ^Meetings. 

Section  i.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  vote 
of  the  Association,  and  other  meetings  at  the  call  of  a  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association. 
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Article  VI. — Election  of  Officers. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the  last 
day's  session  of  the  annual  meeting  in  the  following  manner :  The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  two  tellers  to  collect  and  count  the  ballots.  Nomina- 
tions may  be  made  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken.  The  person  receiving 
the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected.  The  Association 
ma}',  however,  by  a  viva  voce  vote  record  its  ballot  for  any  candidate. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  alternately  from  the  teachers, 
and  from  the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  shall  become  the  first  Vice-President  of  this  Association 
and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  provided  by  Art. 
3,  Section  i,  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  All  officers  elected  as  above  provided  shall  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  their  respective  positions  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  which  they  were  elected. 

Article  VII. — By-Laws. 

Section  i.  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  Constitution  may  be  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  and  any 
By-Law  may  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Article  VIIT.— Amendments. 

Section  i.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  but  not 
without  a  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  presented  in  writing 
at  least  one  day  previous  to  action  thereon. 


BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — Annual  Dues. 
The  annual  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

Article  II. — President's  Address. 

The  President  shall  deliver  an  address  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III. — Adjournment. 

When  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
President  shall  introduce  the  President-elect  to  the  Association,  and  he 
shall  declare  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  President  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening.  Dr. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  gave  the 
following  address: 
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DR.  BUCHNER'S  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Association: 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman 
of  your  Committee  to  be  with  you  at  this  time,  and  I  am  doubly  glad 
to  be  here  at  this  time,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenting 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  new  Constitution.  I  understand 
that  there  is  to  be  no  discussion  of  that  report  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  some  discussion  that  might  take 
place  on  the  morrow  when  I  shall  be  departing  hence. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  a  little  to  myself  why  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  this  Association  to  stand  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
seems  to  stand  for  in  the  educational  work  in  our  State.  A  year  ago 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  for  the  first  time.  I  believe  that 
if  you  changed  the  time  of  meeting,  if  you  were  resolved  on  educa- 
tional progress,  on  educational  research,  an  elaborate  plan  of  co- 
operation, you  could  secure  an  association  with  an  attendance  of  at 
least  a  thousand  every  year,  and  you  ought  to  have  an  association 
with  an  attendance  of  three  thousand  every  year.  In  another  State, 
in  which  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  work  for  several  years,  I  saw 
the  association  grow  from  a  mere  handful  of  one  hundred  and  fift-^^ 
to  an  annual  attendance  this  past  year,  which  I  did  not  see  of  course, 
of  2,500.  Their  meeting  was  Easter  week.  The  county  Board  of 
Education  resolved  that  all  teachers  who  attended  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  meetings  would  receive  their  pay  for  the  two  or  three 
days  that  the  schools  were  closed,  and  if  they  stayed  at  home  they 
drew  no  pay.  That  might  have  been  part  of  the  secret,  Dr.  Stephens, 
but  that  State  is  on  the  highway  to  doing  things  for  the  improvement 
of  schools  and  for  the  controlling  of  public  opinion  in  matters  educa- 
tional. I  believe  it  is  possible  for  Maryland  to  outstep  such  a  record 
of  a  sister  Southern  State. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  present  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
institution  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  not  m  any  r  " 
capacity,  but  simply  as  one  of  your  co-workers.  I  assure  you  that 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  interested  in  your  welfare  in  more 
ways  than  one.  I  am  not  an  advance  agent,  but  some  of  you  know  of 
hopes  in  and  around  the  university  relative  to  a  possible  summer 
school  for  teachers,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  in  the  year  191 1  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Baltimore  and  spend  six  weeks 
under  the  care  of  leaders  in  academic  and  educational  work.  I  secretly 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Homewood  at  that  time, 
and  assure  you  of  the  delights  and  the  comforts  of  the  rural  com- 
munity rather  than  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  brick  walls  down  in 
the  city.  Some  of  you  are  also  aware  of  an  even  greater  interest 
than  a  possible  summer  school  that  the  university  has  in  your"  work. 
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The  President  of  the  University  has  announced  four  projects  which 
the  authorities  had  in  contemplation,  one  of  them  being  a  Teachers' 
College,  in  case  the  University  should  ever  get  to  Homewood.  There 
are  a  few  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
for  us  to  do  while  we  are  yet  in  the  city  and  let  to-morrow  take  care 
of  itself.  I  am  quite  sure,  although  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  that  if  the  teachers  of  Maryland  are  really  serious 
in  their  demand  for  the  best  opportunities  along  professional  lines,  it 
remains  solely  with  them  to  say  whether  these  opportunities  shall  be 
realized  in  a  relatively  short  time,  and  not  for  the  authorities 
of  the  University.  For  every  interest  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  University  has  met  with  a  hearty  and  cordial  response,  saying. 
"Go  ahead  and  do  what  is  needed."  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  a  genuine 
school  of  education  where  every  phase  of  educational  work  shall  be 
done  as  thoroughly  as  it  is  now  done  anywhere  else  in  the  wov 
within   our  own   State  borders. 

In  casting  about  for  some  topic  to  present  to  you  at  this  time,  it 
occured  to  me  that  it  might  be  quite  fitting  to  bring  together  a  few 
things  relative  to  the  larger  needs  of  our  work  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  a  large  profession,  and  the  thing  which  has  been  run- 
ning in  my  mind  has  close  relation  to  the  connection  between  the 
State  and  the  teacher.  And,  of  course,  when  we  assemble,  as  in  a 
State  Teachers'  Association,  this  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  and  I 
need  only  to  skim  the  surface  in  order  to  follow  along  the  lines  of 
suggestion  offered  by  such   a  subject. 

We  are  very  well  saturated  with  the  idea  that  education  is  a 
preparation  for  life,  that  it  is  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  and  that 
the  result  of  our  work  is  shown  in  the  capabilities  and  acquisitions 
of  our  pupils  as  they  go  out  from  the  school  in  all  its  grades  into  the 
work  of  life.  I  believe  however  that  we  do  not  have  quite  large 
enough  vision  of  our  vocation-  as  teachers,  nor  do  we  have  quite  a 
complete  sense  of  the  demands  which  the  State  may  make  upon  us 
from  a  professional  as  well  as  an  individual  point  of  view.  In  this 
modern  psychological  era  we  have  threshed  out  until  it  is  thread-bare 
the  notion  that  education  has  peculiar  social  functions.  Now  the 
truth  of  it  is  that  the  world  has  been  always  interested  in  the  social 
and  the  civic  aspects  of  education,  and  not  at  all  interested  in  the 
individual  aspects  of  education.  We  can  go  back  to  the  State  of 
Greece  and  find  from  the  expressions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  the 
real  vocation  of  education  was  to  fit  the  individual  as  an  individual 
ought  to  be  fitted  to  endeavor  to  do  the  good  work  of  life.  It  meant 
making  the  individual  serviceable  to  the  State.  That  conception  runs 
all  through  the  experiments  as  well  as  the  reflections  of  the  Greek 
pioneers  in  our  early  civilizations.  Rome  taught  exactly  the  same 
thing,  less  by  word  than  by  deed.  In  the  seventh  century  teachers 
were  guaranteed  many  of  the  immunities  which  belonged  to  the  sena- 
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torial  class,  and  from  that  time  on  (from  the  time  of  Antonius  Pius) 
the  teacher  has  belonged  to  a  profession  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  education  has  come  to  the 
forefront  and  guided  our  modern  activities.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  under  the  laws  of  1873,  that  the  school  was  set 
out  as  an  institution,  belonging  wholly  to  the  State,  and  thus  there 
came  that  long  struggle  which  finally  culminated  in  the  decision  that 
the  work  of  the  school  must  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  demands 
of  the  State,  which  stands  out  during  the  nineteenth  century  par  excel- 
lence as  offering  us  the  system  of  education  best  fitted  to  the  training 
of  the  mere  individual.  But  with  the  individual  as  a  citizen,  the  same 
history,  but  considerably  checkered,  was  worked  out  in  France  follow- 
ing the  time  of  Rousseau,  and  taking  these  two  individuals,  Plato  of 
the  ancient  day  and  Rousseau  of  the  modern  day,  two  men  so  contrary 
in  their  formulas,  but  struggling  at  the  same  proposition  that  you 
should  understand  the  relation  of  the  individual,  in  connection  with 
the  process  of  education;  and  the  State  as  a  whole  is  demanding  the 
best  of  his  life  in  after  years.  In  the  one  case  it  was  positive,  in  the 
other  case  it  was  negative;  in  the  one  case  it  was  instructive,  in  the 
other  case  it  was  destructive,  and  yet  both  men  gave  us  some  chapters 
in  the  gospel  of  education.  England  has  been  going  through  exactly 
the  same  struggle,  trying  to  get  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  relation 
of  the  teacher  of  the  State.  Beginning  in  1833  and  down  to  the  present 
time,  when  probably  the  greatest  problem  before  the  British  throne 
at  this  hour  is  the  educational  problem  rather  than  any  of  the  political 
or  religious  problems.  And  in  America  we  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  a  splendid  heritage  in  ideas  from  the  time  of  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Madison  on  down  to  the  present  day.  When  we 
have  our  educational  governments  demanding  an  equipment  of 
every  individual  who  teaches  which  shall  include  not  merely 
the  activities  of  the  school  room  as  such,  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  degree  of  professional  skill,  but  an  inspiration  which  looks 
out  into  the  largest  reaches  of  human  life  as  we  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  organized  society.  I  picked  up  before  I  left  home  a 
rather  interesting  account  of  what  teachers  did — some  teachers  at 
least — about  one  hundred  years  ago;  and  I  thought  by  way  of  contrast 
it  might  help  us  understand  something  of  the  progress  of  a  century, 
as  well  as  something  of  the  possibilities  yet  ahead  of  us — all  by  way 
of  contrast.  This  teacher  advertised  himself  by  printing  a  hand-bill 
in  which  he  made  his  fellow  citizens  aware  of  his  great  versatility, 
and  it  was  a  copy  of  this  hand-bill  which  I  happened  to  pick  up,  and 
which  I  propose  to  read  to  you,  "I,  James  Williams,  parish  clerk,  sex- 
ton, town-crier  and  bell-ringer,  make  and  sell  all  sorts  of  haber- 
dasheries, groceries,  etc.,  likewise  hair  and  wigs,  dressed  and  cut  on 
the  shortest  notice.     Also  N.  B.  I  keep  an  evening  school,  where  at 
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reasonable  rates  reading,  writing,  singing  and  songs.  N.  B.  My  shop 
is  next  door  where  I  bleed,  draw  teeth,  and  shoe  horses, — all  with  the 
greatest  skill.  N.  B.  Children  taught  to  dance,  if  agreeable,  at  six 
pence  per  week  by  James  Williams,  who  buys  and  sells  old  iron  and 
clothes,  shoes  cleaned  and  mended.  N.  B.  Look  for  a  door  with  the 
sign  of  the  "Three  Fishes."  N.  B.  I  sell  good  ale  and  sometimes 
cider.     N.  B.    Lodgings  for  single  men." 

And  sometimes  we  to-day  think  we  are  overworked.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  students  perchance  might  make  any  demands  upon 
us  for  something  more  than  we  really  are  or  for  something  better  than 
we  are  really  doing.  You  see  at  once  something  of  the  progress  that 
the  teacher  as  a  professional  individual  has  made  in  the  course  of  a 
century. 

And  a  little  more  definitely — for  I  am  not  to  take  much  of  your 
time — what  is  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  teacher?  For  it  is  not 
a  one-sided  relation,  it  is  two-sided.  We  operate,  of  course  in  our 
school  system,  which  we  should  recognize  as  having  upon  our  hands, 
and  which  we  cannot  overthrow  if  we  would  for  the  sake  of  something 
better.  We  do  operate  in  terms  of  improvement  on  that  which  we 
have.  Our  usual  method  of  procedure  has  been  improvement  in  parts. 
We  see  something  that  we  think  wrong  and  we  proceed  to  organize 
our  opinion  with  the  opinion  of  our  neighbor  as  to  what  might  be 
better,  and  then  we  go  through  the  usual  channels  of  legislation,  hoping 
to  improve  in  terms  of  law.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  State  so  far 
as  we  have  gone  in  matters  educational,  but  has  the  State  reached  its 
limit  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  improvement  in  our  educational  work. 
I  believe  not.  In  other  'matters,  the  State  is  ready  and  quick  to 
secure  the  best  knowledge  that  is  available  relative  to  this  part  of  its 
life  or  that  part  of  its  life.  If  it  is  the  o^^ster  in  the  Chesapeake  Baj^ 
it  secures  the  best  scientific  skill  which  is  available  in  order  to  protect 
that  industry.  If  it  is  the  matter  of  the  health  of  the  commonwealth, 
it  is  the  best  trained  physician  or  group  of  physicians  that  is  put  in 
charge  of  that  particular  problem.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  monetary  problems 
then  a  finance  commission  is  set  to  work  at  the  problems.  How  is  it  in 
education?  How  many  experts  are  called  in  to  guide  the  State,  and  by 
State  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  the  commonwealth.  I  mean  the  State,  I 
mean  the  community,  I  mean  the  town  ;  I  mean  the  district  wherever  we 
have  any  form  of  organized  government.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
State.  When  we  think  to  settle  our  educational  problems,  do  we  think 
to  use  the  best  that  may  be  available,  measured,  of  course,  not  by  the 
standards  of  this  locality  and  that  locality,  but  by  the  standards  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  The  State  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  teacher  a 
greater  efficiency  than  he  is  giving  at  the  present  time.  That  sometimes 
seems  very  hard.  We  are  giving  all  our  time,  we  are  pouring  out  our  . 
energies,  when  the  school  year  closes  we  collapse,  and  that  is  why  some 
of  us  stay  away  from  the  State  Teachers'.  Association,  and  why  j'ou  want 
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it  to  be  a  social  time  and  not  a  time  of  labor.  But  the  State  has  a  right 
to  more  energy,  and  there  can  be  no  let  up  in  the  task  to  which  we  have 
turned  our  hands. 

The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  right  to  certain  demands  with 
reference  to  the  State.  The  teacher  is  living  at  the  present  time  under 
suspicion.  If  the  teacher  writes  a  text-book,  the  School  Board  says,  "You 
cannot  adopt  it  in  your  school."  Every  other  State,  every  other  common- 
wealth may  use  the  results  of  your  experience,  but  no,  it  cannot  go  into 
your  school.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  locality,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  the  type  and  locality  of  the  present  day.  Some  com- 
munities go  so  far  as  to  engage  legislation  along  these  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  why  has  not  the  teacher  the  right  to  demand  that  the  best  of  his 
skill  and  experience  shall  go  back  into  the  school  which  he  is  trying  to 
serve,  not  merely  as  a  wide-a-wake  teacher  but  as  the  author  of  some  edu- 
cational book.  Why  should  other  teachers  write  your  text-books?  There 
are  other  demands  which  the  teacher  has — more  pay,  if  j'ou  please,  and 
equal  pay  for  equal  service.  The  teacher  and  the  State  are  not  in  com- 
petition. The  State  is  pretty  careful  to  see  to  it  that  it  pays  for  what  it 
gets,  and  the  problem  comes  back  home  then  for  our  own  solution.  If  we: 
have  the  right  to  demand  more  paj^,  the  State  has  the  right  to  demand 
better  service ;  and  the  best  way  to  secure  an  increase  of  salary  is  not  by 
making  resolutions  and  appeals,  but  by  offering  unquestionably  better 
service,  and  thus  convincing  the  State  that  it  should  pay  for  the  better 
service,  and  the  pay  that  comes  is  the  reward.  But  increased  pay  that 
comes  as  a  reward  has  double  worth  as  compared  with  the  pay  which 
comes  as  the  result  of  a  wrangle.  Fortunately,  teachers  cannot  strike  or 
boycott.  They  are  above  it,  and  it  is  on  that  higher  plane  that  our  work 
must  be  done.  Of  course,  I  believe  in  increased  salaries  and  increased 
salaries  are  going  to  come,  and  may  they  come  quickly.  But  if  the  State 
on  its  part  has  the  right  to  demand  greater  efficiency,  the  teacher  on  his 
part  can  respond  with  the  just  appeal  for  a  better  monetary  equipment  to 
provide  that  greater  efficiency,  and  by  the  combination  of  such  adjust- 
ments we  shall  secure  the  results  that  the  State  in  its  keenest  oversight 
is  constantly  demanding  of  us.  It  is  our  own  work  that  we  are  judging 
when  we  are  content  to  work  along  with  a  less  degree  of  efficiency  and 
accept  the  lower  salary.  It  is  the  pernicious  individualism  of  the  teacher 
that  we  need  to  eradicate  before  we  can  make  the  essential  progress  that 
we  ought  to  make,  before  we  take  the  larger  view  and  realize  that  we  are 
working  for  ourselves  not  as  individuals  but  as  corporate  members  of  a 
community,  of  a  commonwealth,  of  a  nation,  of  a  race.  Then  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize -the  true  dignity  of  every  ounce  of  energy  that  we  pour 
out  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day.  The  teacher  also  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand more  confidence  in  his  work  and  in  his  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  than  he  has  hitherto  received.  What  better  than  that  our  educa- 
tional problems  should  be  solved  by  conventions  of  teachers  rather  than 
by  the  secret  sessions  of  politicians ;  and  hail  the  day  when  educational 
laws  will  be  made  less  on  the  basis  of  opinion  and  more  on  the  basis  of 
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fact.  Legislation,  is  always  a  matter  of  compromise  but  science  is  abso- 
lutely true,  and  there  is  the  difference. 

The  final  demand  which  the  teacher  has  to  make  upon  the  State  is  the 
demand  that  the  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  method  of  science 
at  every  point  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Sometimes  we  have  a  notion 
that  we  know*  it  all,  but  science  humbles  us.  For  after  all,  what  do  we 
really  know  about  what  constitutes  good  teaching?  How  are  we  going 
to  estimate  in  an  impersonal  way  the  results  of  our  teaching?  What  do 
we  know  about  children?  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  few  facts  have 
been  gathered,  but  many  more  remain  to  be  gathered,  and  it  is  only  by 
recognizing  that  our  best  adaptations  and  our  best  efficiency  will  come 
through  more  knowledge,  based  vipon  real  fact,  that  we  are  going  to  give 
the  efficiency  which  the  State  in  its  demand  has  always  the  right  to  de- 
mand of  the  teacher.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  this  then,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  State  calls  for  a  finer  optimism,  a  riper  confidence, 
a  more  genuine  belief  in  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  applicability 
of  the  methods  of  true  knowledge  to  the  varied  work  that  we  have  in 
the  problems  of  teaching.  When  that  day  comes  we  can  lay  down  our 
burdens  as  teachers,  and  until  that  day  comes  you  and  I  as  individuals 
have  to  struggle  to  bring  in  the  period  of  confidence,  good  feeling,  and 
genuineness  when  we  are  working  upon  the  platform  of  the  coming  gener- 
ation in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  destinies  of  our  race  become  realized. 

After  music  by  the  Ionic  Lady  Quartet,  an  address  was  given  by  Super- 
intendent A.  C.  Thompson,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Essentials  in 
Education." 


SUPERINTENDENT  THOMPSON'S  ADDRESS. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  human  race  in  Asia,  the  march  of  progress 
has  followed  the  course  of  the  sun  westward  through  Europe  to 
America. 

While  circling  the  globe  many  great  problems  have  been  settled. 
The  problem  of  education  still  awaits  its  final  solution.  The  oriental 
countries,  the  ancient  classical  nations,  the  great  educators  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  scholars  of  our  own  period  are  still  asking. 
What  are  the  essentials  in  education?  This  question  has  been  con- 
sidered for  countless  ages.  A  question  so  broad  that  in  my  discussion 
I  can  only  plunge  into  the  middle  of  it.  I  do  not  expect  to  solve  it. 
The  final  answer  may  never  be  given.  Essentials  in  education  are 
never  permanent.  The  essentials  of  one  age  or  of  one  place  may  not 
be  the  essentials  of  another  age  or  of  another  place.  The  fads  of  one 
age  are  the  necessities  of  another  age.  Many  regard  education  for 
efficiency  a  training  to  fit  one  for  a  given  set  of  conditions  or  environ- 
ment. If  this  were  the  solution  it  would  be  easy  indeed.  If  we  could 
be  sure  that  the  child  in  his  life  would  meet  with  a  limited  set  of  con- 
ditions, even  although  that  number  were  thousands,  we  could  teach 
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the  different  sets  of  conditions  in  one,  two,  three  order — making  of 
our  child  an  automaton — thus  giving  him  the  ability  to  meet  each  set 
of  conditions  as  it  might  arise.  Unfortunately  life  presents  as  many 
sets  of  conditions  and  surprises  as  there  are  seconds  of  time.  The 
child  automatically  trained  must  meet  with  failure.  Of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  a  child  to  cope  successfully  with  life  must  be  taught  to 
think  and  must  be  prepared  to  meet  successfully  the  new  combinations 
of  circumstances  which  he  is  bound  to  encounter. 

In  our  school  curriculum  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  manual 
training  courses  are  most  essential.  They  do  not  give  a  specific 
training  for  a  special  dexterity,  but  they  do  fit  for  a  wide  range  of 
dexterities.  It  is  certainly  most  essential  to  teach  how  to  eat  for 
power.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  Lord  gives  us  our  food 
and  the  devil  sends  our  cooks.  Frances  Willard  says  that  "bad  cook- 
ing is  responsible  for  much  crime,"  and  I  am  sure  she  is  right.  At 
one  time  the  world  runs  wild  over  cereals^  at  another  time  we  are 
told  that  meat  and  meat  only  will  give  us  power.  Why  should  this- 
not  be  a  branch  of  school  study?  Let  us  make  of  it  a  science.  There 
certainly  is  a  relation  between  diet  and  character.  The  recent  war 
between  Japan  and  Russia  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  rice-eating 
Japanese  have  the  greatest  physical  endurance  of  any  of  the  nations. 
Science  might  well  investigate  rice.  Our  conclusion  is  that  that 
education  is  most  efficient  which  trains  the  child  to  live  most  com- 
pletely. That  he  may  live  most  completely  his  body,  mind  and  soul 
must  be  symmetrically  developed  bj^  the  several  educational  agencies 
of  the  communitj'. 

Phj'-sical  education  is  of  first  importance.  A  soul  and  a  mind  can 
be  of  little  use  to  a  child  who  is  unable  to  furnish  for  them  a  suitable 
habitation.  Children  are  not  born  into  the  world  with  disease.  Thej' 
do  inherit  a  constitution  which  may  be  strong  or  weak  accordingly. 
They  maj"  inherit  a  tendency  of  predisposition  to  the  development  of 
certain  diseases.  It  is  the  function  of  physical  education  to  recognize 
these  tendencies  or  predispositions  and  to  prevent  the  development 
of  those  diseases  until  the  child  has  outgrown  his  susceptibility  to 
them.  Physical  education  should  begin  at  birth  and  its  object  should 
be  to  make  of  the  child  as  perfect  an  animal  as  possible.  Mental 
education  includes  manual  education,  as  manual  skill  is  very  closely 
related  to  intellectual  skill.  ]\Iental  education  trains  to  a  broad  view 
of  life.     Manual  education  fits  for  a  range  of  special  dexterities. 

Moral  education  presents  one  of  the  real  problems.  A  child  must 
be  morally  educated  or  he  becomes  a  moral  monstrosity.  In  our 
schools  are  taught  principles  of  piet}'  and  justice,  a  sacred  regard  for 
truth,  love  of  countrj^,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  and  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon 
which  our  government  is  founded.     We  try  to  teach  that  the  tendency 
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of  the  before  named  virtues  is  to  promote  future  good.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  manners  and 
morals  apart  from  the  essential  doctrinal  standards  of  some  particular 
church.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  safer  to  teach  virtue  and 
upright  living  as  we  do  in  the  public  schools  rather  than  in  conformity 
with  any  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  religious  denomina- 
tions in  our  country.  Heresy  and  orthodoxy  are  merely  matters  of 
chronology.  The  orthodoxy  of  today  is  the  heresy  of  tomorrow.  Of 
course  it  is  a  settled  question  that  all  schools  supported  by  public 
funds  must  be  non-sectarian.  I  would  have  the  people  know  that  the 
public  schools,  although  non-sectarian,  are  not  Godless  as  many 
charge.  Virtue  and  truth,  never  changing,  the  same  today,  tomorrow 
and  always,  are  taught  and  respected  by  our  public  schools.  Higher 
criticism,  church  nor  creed  can  never  change  or  modify  these.  If 
young  people  go  wrong  it  is  not  because  of  the  schools,  but  in  spite 
of  them.  We  do  not  expect  nor  hope  that  the  products  of  our  varied 
educational  agencies  can  be  models.  If  they  were  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  community  would  have  any  use  for  them. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  essentials  are.  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  part  in  solving  this  question;  neither  can  I  give  you  the 
prescription  for  all  of  the  ills  which  exist  in  our  school  system.  Only 
those  know  the  remedy  who  have  never  taught  or  had  opportunity 
for  intelligent  observation  and  study.  If  you  would  have  definite 
remedies,  go  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  air  of  the  school- 
room. 

School  is  life  for  the  child.  If  your  child  or  mine  passes  on  at  any 
period  of  his  existence,  let  us  hope  that  his  life  has  been  so  regulated 
by  us  that  we  may  say,  thank  God!  my  child  lived  up  to  his  highest 
possibilities.     This  is  the  supreme  test  of  essentials. 

We  have  gone  by  the  period  when  the  three  R's  were  considered 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  education.  To  the  three  R's 
have  been  added  the  three  "royal  H's,"  the  Head,  Heart  and  Hand. 
That  man  has  a  liberal  education  whose  head  is  stored  with  a 
knowledge  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  her  operation;  whose  hand  is 
trained  to  be  the  ready  servant  of  his  head;  and  whose  heart  reacts 
with  love  for  all  beauty  and  with  hate  for  all  vileness. 

Finally  our  object  should  be  to  teach  children  to  think,  and  to  show 
them  how  to  live  a  happy  and  worthy  life,  inspired  by  ideals  which 
exalt  and  dignify  both  labor  and  pleasure.  To  see  beauty  and  to 
love  it  is  to  possess  large  securities  for  such  a  life. 

In  view  of  the  warm  weather  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  talk  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Sherlock  until  Thurs- 
day evening,  when  it  would  be  the  first  address  on  the  program. 
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The  Secretary  then  announced  that  the  Soliciting  Committee  would 
report  to  the  Secretary  at  7.45  P.  M.  Thursday  at  the  Casino,  and 
those  not  having  membership  cards  would  please  secure  them  before 
that  time,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Recording  Secretary. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  30,  1910. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  on  Thursday,  S  P.  M., 
at  the  Atlantic  Casino. 

The  Ionic  Lady  Quartet  gave  a  selection,  which  received  much  applause, 
and  was  followed  by  an  encore. 

The  Secretary  then  made  the  following  announcements : 

The  President  has  appointed  the  following  committees :  The  Committee 
on  Resolutions— Mr.  S.  M.  North,  of  Baltimore  City;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Rich- 
mond, of  Baltimore  City,  and  Miss  Annie  Johnson,  of  Ellicott  City.  The 
Auditing  Committee — ^Mr.  Earle  B.  Wood,  of  Rockville ;  Miss  Martha 
Garthe,  of  Baltimore  City,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Garner,  of  Annapolis. 

We  have  now  enrolled  over  400  members  in  the  Association  this  j'^ear.  I 
think  the  number  last  year  was  S^t  so  that  we  are  still  about  166  members 
short  of  the  number  enrolled  last  year,  and  if  any  teachers  have  not  yet 
received  membership  cards,  they  may  get  them  from  the  Enrolling  Com- 
mittee at  any  time  during  this  session. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
were  approved. 

The  President  announced  that  it  was  a  good  time  to  dispose  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Orem  stated  that  he  understood  that  this  report  had  been  prepared 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  thought  and  after  careful  investigation,  and 
moved  that  this  report  be  adopted  as  a  whole.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Handy,  of  Easton,  and  the  motion  was  carried  that  this  report  be 
adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  President  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  William 
C.  Sherlock,  President  of  the  Maryland  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  who  gave  the  following  address : 

MR.  SHERLOCK'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends: 

Y'ou  will  notice  on  your  program  an  address  on  "The  Blind  in  Mary- 
land," which  was  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent  of  the  Mary- 
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land  School  for  the  Blind.  He  was  called  to  the  convention  now  meeting 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  requested  me  to  make  his  speech  for  him.  On 
many  other  occasions  I  have  had  others  to  make  my  speech  for  me  and 
left  me  without  anything  to  say,  and  as  I  am  to  make  his  speech,  if  it 
meets  your  approval,  you  can  give  me  the  credit  for  it,  if  it  does  not, 
blame  Mr.  Bledsoe. 

In  presenting  the  subject  tonight,  I  want  to  state  that  blindness  is  not 
the  most  terrible  affliction  that  can  befall  a  human  being.  Blindness  is 
not  necessarily  a  state  replete  with  woe  and  misery.  Those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  sight  may  be  properly  trained  and  educated  and  given 
opportunities  and  become  happy  and  contented  citizens,  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  themselves  and  a  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  I  make  these 
optimistic  statements  so  that  those  who  have  come  here  on  this  warm 
night  may  not  imagine  I  am  going  to  tell  them  some  tale  replete  with  woe. 
Many  people  have  an  idea  that  when  the  work  for  the  blind  is  presented, 
and  especially  by  a  blind  speaker,  that  it  must  be  a  tale  of  harrowing  suf- 
fering to  move  the  pity  of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  hear 
these  things.  I  had  a  little  illustration  of  this  in  my  own  experience.  We 
were  raising  a  fund  to  establish  a  workshop  in  Baltimore  for  the  blind  in 
Marjdand,  and  I  was  assigned  to  interview  some  of  our  wealthy  citizens 
to  interest  them  in  the  cause  and  secure,  if  possible,  their  co-operation. 
One  of  these  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  in  the  days  when  I  could 
see,  and  I  felt  sure  I  could  interest  him  in  that  work.  In  an  interview 
with  hirn  I  presented  the  cause  of  the  blind  most  earnestly,  dwelling  upon 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  or  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  after 
reaching  maturity,  and  that  they  must  have  an  occupation  or  they  must 
be  idle  and  miserable.  He  listened  attentively  to  me,  and  as  I  concluded 
he  summoned  his  secretary,  and  I  began  to  speculate  in  my  own  mind 
whether  I  was  to  get  a  subscription  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars. 
When  the  secretary  appeared,  the  multi-millionaire  said  in  quivering  tones, 
"George,  see  this  blind  man  out.  He  has  almost  broken  my  heart  with 
his  tale  of  the  blind." 

I  am  going  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  the  advantages  to  be  offered 
the  blind  and  the  possibilities  of  the  blind,  and  the  skilled  work  now  being 
done  by  the  blind  in  Maryland.  Now  blindness  is  not  a  condition  to  be 
envied  or  desired.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  it  has  its  difficulties.  There  are 
many  things  in  the  way.  Some  noted  person  has  said,  "To  be  blind  is  to 
see  the  bright  side  of  life,"  but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  statement  will 
bear  analysis.  I  have  seen  the  bright  side  of  life  since  I  lost  my  sight 
some  years  ago,  but  I  did  not  have  to  lose  my  sight  in  order  to  find  that 
brightness.  Blindness  has  its  inconveniences,  especially  when  a  blind 
man  going  home  by  himself  gets  off  at  the  wrong  corner,  and  then  going 
to  a  house  enters  and  finds  he  is  in  some  one's  else  house,  and  then  has 
to  make  an  explanation  as  to  why  he  is  there.  It  is  decidedly  unpleasant 
some  time  when  we  find  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  wrong  place;  when  we 
find  a  door  that  ought  to  be  wide  open  and  is  just  half  way  open  and  we 
only  find  out  it  is  there  by  personal  contact.     These  things  are  unpleasant. 
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Blindness  has  its  humiliations.  Some  people  consider  that  a  blind  man 
who  can  walk  or  talk  or  raise  his  hand  or  do  anything  that  a  normal 
human  being  can  do  is  a  freak  and  a  curiosity.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presiding  over  a  meeting  at  McCoy  Hall  in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  and 
when  I  had  finished  some  friend  of  mine  came  forward  and  said,  "Why 
you  certainly  do  talk  well  for  a  blind  man."  I  said,  "Dear  friend,  since 
I  have  been  blind  I  have  forgotten  to  talk  with  my  eyes  and  have  learned 
to  talk  with  my  lips."  We  do  not  want  to  be  regarded  as  freaks  or 
curiosities  or  an)rthing.  The  blind  use  will  power  and  energy  to  accom- 
plish results.  They  use  the  power  of  concentration,  develop  the  sense  of 
touch,  an  attentive  ear,  and  I  will  say  greater  perseverance  in  the  accom- 
plishing of  an  object,  and  they  should  not  attempt  to  do  the  things  which 
they  are  not  qualified  to  perform.  Another  of  the  humiliations  which 
confronts  the  blind  people  is  this — some  people  imagine  we  are  allied  with 
those  who  have  an  affliction  which  merits  and  receives  the  sympathy  of 
every  human  being.  A  gentleman  came  into  our  work  shop  the  other  day. 
I  asked  him  what  he  wished,  and  he  said,  "I  am  looking  over  the  field  in 
order  to  find  proper  employment  for  the  insane,  and  I  came  here  because 
I  thought  what  you  blind  fellows  could  do  the  insane  could  do."  Another 
thing — often  when  a  blind  man,  in  pursuance  of  a  legitimate  business, 
walks  down  the  street,  some  kind-hearted  lady  or  gentleman  moved  to 
pity  because  we  are  blind,  comes  by  and  quickly  slips  a  coin  into  our  hand, 
and  then  darts  away  and  we  cannot  pursue  them.  I  was  standing  on  the 
pavement  of  a  house  on  a  warm  day,  and  I  was  mopping  my  forehead  and 
holding  my  hat  in  my  hand,  and  before  I  knew  it  there  were  three  or  four 
pennies  in  it.  Then  when  we  go  into  the  store  to  buy  something,  we  meet 
sometimes  girls  who  will  make  us  wait — we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  our 
turn  or  not — until  they  have  waited  on  everybody  else,  and  then  they  say, 
"We  have  nothing  f.or  you  today." 

Blindness  has  its  privations.  It  is  hard  to  be  denied  the  pleasure  reaped 
down  here  in  glancing  out  over  the  bright  expanse  of  water  and  to  see 
the  shining  ocean.  It  is  hard  to  stand  amidst  a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers 
and  not  be  able  to  describe  the  delicate  piece  fashioned  so  beautifully.  It 
is  hard  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  gazing  on  those  you  love,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  in  the  thought  that  there  is  a  lot  that  is  not  beautiful 
to  behold ;  and  while  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world  which 
Ave  cannot  enjoy,  at  least  we  are  spared  seeing  that  which  is  ugly  and 
which  mars  the  earth.  These  are  the  humiliations  and  privations  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  blind,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  I  reiterate  that  blindness 
is  not  the  only  affliction  which  can  befall  a  human  being.  The  blind 
people  have  as  great  a  degree  of  intelligence  as  any  other  people  have. 
Understand,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  blind  people  are  intellectual  giants, 
but  the  blind  have  the  power  of  speech  and  the  power  to  think  and  think 
well.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the  brains  are  the  true  source  of  vision,  that 
the  impression  of  every  object  is  converted  as  it  reaches  the  retina  of  the 
human  eye  and  that  the  brain  corrects  that  vision  and  enables  you  to  see 
objects  as  they  really  are.     Now  if  the  brain  is  necessary  to  enable  people 
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to  see  a  correct  view  of  the  things  which  surround  them,,  will  not  the 
development  of  all  our  other  senses  enable  us  blind  people  to  grasp  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  life;  to  understand  thoroughly  the  essentials  which  are 
necessary  to  success  and  having  grasped  these  things  they  acquire  the 
right  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  life.  We  do  not  want  to  do  those  things 
which  we  are  not  qualified  to  follow,  that  is  to  do  the  specializations. 
Every  trade  and  profession  and  business  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
many  branches,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  can  master  more  than  one 
brancli  of  any  trade,  profession,  or  business  and  there  are  many  avenues 
in  these  lines,  many  branches  which  the  blind  man  can  follow,  and  these 
are  the  things  which  we  want.  What  is  the  use  of  training  and  educating 
the  blind  unless  you  give  the  opportunity  to  the  blind  to  follow  out  and 
utilize  that  education  and  training  in  the  practical  walks  of  life?  Our 
work  for  the  blind  in  Maryland  is  along  this  line — to  improve  the  condi-  ~ 
tion  of  every  blind  man  and  woman  in  the  State,  to  open  up  avenues  of 
employment  for  them,  and  to  put  them  in  places  that  they  can  fill.  And 
in  this  work  for  the  blind,  the  blind  themselves,  knowing  the  limitations, 
knowing  the  possibilities  of  the  blind,  are  working  hand  in  hand  with 
those  who  can  see ;  and  when  we  present  our  work  for  the  blind,  we  ap- 
peal for  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  of  every  one  that  we  may 
advance  this  work  and  bring  it  to  a  successful  end.  One  person  out  of 
every  thousand  in  Maryland  and  everywhere  in  fact,  is  blind.  This  has 
been  gained  by  statistics,  by  investigation — that  of  these,  one-fourth  lose 
their  sight  in  childhood  or  are  born  blind.  This  means  that  according  to 
the  census  of  Maryland,  there  are  over  1400  blind  persons  in  this  State, 
over  300  of  whom  were  born  blind  or  became  so  in  childhood.  There 
have  been  opportunities  for  the  blind  child  in  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
our  Maryland  School  for  the  BHnd,  since  1853,  when  the  school  was 
founded.  Over  650  blind  pupils  have  been  educated  there,  and  I  will  say 
in  commendation  of  the  work  of  that  institution  that  at  the  present  time, 
of  the  graduates  now  living  over  90  per  cent,  of  them  are  self-supporting. 
The  course  of  study  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  ranges  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school  course,  and  the  energies  of  the  school 
and  its  officers  are  along  the  line  of  taking  advantage  and  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  best  and  latest  and  most  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

The  work  speaks  for  itself,  and,  as  the  time  is  short,  I  will  pass  on  to 
the  work  for  the  adults.  There  are  over  one  thousand  blind  men  and 
women  in  this  State  who  have  had  the  experience,  which  I  trust  no  one 
here  will  ever  have,  of  having  passed  maturity,  of  having  entered  into  the 
arena  of  life  with  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  or  gradually  to  have  lost  their 
sight.  I  do  not  want  to  play  upon  your  emotions.  I  simply  want  to  ask 
you  to  imagine  what  it  would  mean  to  you,  if,  after  some  serious  illness 
or  accident,  your  sight  had  faded  away,  or  was  gradually  fading.  What 
would  you  do,  without  the  power  to  pursue  the  profession  or  avocation 
that  you  were  pursuing  in  the  past,  and  you  were  to  remain  idle  and  help- 
less, a  prey  to  the  thoughts  which  surge  through  your  mind  from  time  to 
time?     Would  your  condition  be  enviable?     We  found  out  some  time  ago 
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that  there  were  700  out  of  1000  that  were  in  this  condition,  and  we  began 
to  work  for  the  blind.  Miss  Kelly,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  here, 
was  the  first  one,  and  now  she  has  two  assistants.  She  went  to  the  home 
of  the  people  who  were  dwelling  in  darkness  and  she  taught  them  how  to 
read  and  write  and  she  taught  them  how  to  use  their  fingers.  She  not 
onl}-  taught  these  things,  but  she  brought  hope  and  comfort  to  their 
hearts  because  of  the  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  future.  They  found  that  their 
life  need  not  always  be  spent  in  idleness  with  bowed  head  and  idle  hands ; 
and  when  these  people  knew  how  to  make  things  they  often  were  given 
the  choice  of  selling  them  through  our  salesroom  at  the  work  house  or  of 
coming  to  the  work  shop  and  learning  some  art  by  means  of  which  they 
could  make  a  living.  Over  100  of  these  blind  people  are  now  either  self- 
supporting  or  are  under  instructors.  When  our  work,  begun  in  1908,  for 
these  people,  was  presented  to  the  last  Legislature,  they  increased  our  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  work  received  a  double  appropri- 
ation at  the  last  economic  Legislature.  We  endeavor  to  help  these  people 
in  this  way — wherever  we  find  men  or  women  who  are  qualified  for  other 
pursuits  than  those  taught  in  the  work  shop,  we  endeavor  to  find  some 
avenue  of  employment  for  them  that  may  be  suited  to  their  qualifications. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  this  work  we  are  doing  for  the  blind  in 
Maryland,  we  are  lifting  up  those  who  have  been  down  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  earnest,  useful  citizens,  and  to  realize  that 
from  idleness  and  dependence  they  may  be  raised  to  independence  and 
self-support.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  practical  idea  of  the 
day.  Is  not  the  education,  the  rendering  independent  and  self-supporting 
of  the  blind,  hitherto  helpless,  a  conservation  of  resources  along  the 
greatest  and  purest  lines.  We  are  working  to  prevent  blindness.  We  aim 
to  uplift  the  blind  to  a  state  of  usefulness  and  we  ask  tonight  for  the  co- 
operation and  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  every  one  who  loves 
hvimanity. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  next  speaker  on  the  program,  Mr.  D. 
J.  Crosby,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
gave  the  following  address :  ' 


MR.  CROSBY'S  ADDRESS. 

I  have  the  interpretation  of  the  new  high  school  law  with  me.  I  shall 
not  say  much  about  it,  as  I  understand  it  was  read  to  you  and  explained. 
In  proper  time  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  one  or  two  of  its 
features,  with  particular  reference  to  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools,  where  this  subject  can 
be  profitably  introduced.  Agricultural  education  in  the  United  States  is 
of  a  comparatively  recent  development.  We  expect  to  celebrate  in  1912 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  federal  law  giving  aid  to 
the   different   States   for   colleges   of   agriculture   and    the   mechanic  arts. 
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Few  agricultural  colleges  were  established  before  that  time,  and  fifty 
years  about  covers  the  time  of  agricultural  education  in  this  country. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  there  was  not  an  agricultural  high  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  very  little  thought  of  teaching  agriculture  in 
the  public  high  schools,  in  the  normal  schools,  or  in  the  elementary 
schools.  True,  there  have  been  discussions  of  this  subject  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  some  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  teach  agriculture.  There  was  no  body  of  teachable  knowedge  concern- 
ing agriculture  within  the  reach  of  high  school  teachers.  This  was  not 
possible  until  these  agricultural  colleges  and  the  experiment  stations 
connected  with  them  should  bring  together  a  body  of  teachable  knowledge. 
About  twenty-twOi  years  ago  the  first  agricultural  high  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  development  of  agriculture  in  secondary  education  since 
that  time  has  been  rapid. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  an  Agricultural  Education 
Service,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
development  of  agricultural  education  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
render  services  tO'  teachers  who  are  interested  in  promoting  this  subject. 
We  have  published  a  list  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  teaching 
agriculture.  From  our  latest  list,  I  find  that  there  are  now  twenty-four 
privately  endowed  colleges,  and  six  denominational  colleges  that  have 
courses  in  agriculture.  These  are  rather  elementary  in  nature,  possibly 
secondary.  We  class  them  among  the  secondary  institutions.  There  are 
106  agricultural  high  schools,  28  public  high  schools  receiving  State  aid. 
This  is  a  rather  new  development;  giving  to  a  State  aid  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  into  the  public  high  schools,  156  normal  schools,  State 
and  county,  and  432  public  and  private  high  schools.  I  estimate  that  there 
are  many  more  than  that  now.  High  schools  are  introducing  the  subject 
of  agriculture  every  year,  making  nearly  750  institutions  in  the  United 
States  giving  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the  total  with 
colleges  and  all  is  875  institutions.  Now  that  is  330  more  than  we  gave 
instruction  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

This' is  merely  to  indicate  how  this  subject  of  agriculture  is  taking  hold 
of  people  who  are  interested  in  educational  problemiS.  There  are  many 
other  indications.  The  program  of  nearly  every  State  teachers'  meeting 
now  has  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  it.  The  programs  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  had  many 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  There  is  a  special  department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  whose  programs  are  devoted  to 
rural  and  agricultural  subjects,  and  not  content  with  that  the  normal 
school  section,  the  high  school  section,  the  science  section,  and  the 
technical  section  have  one  or  two  numbers  devoted  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  States  that  have  laws  now,  as  Maryland 
has,  permitting  high  schools  to  organize  agriculture  departments  or 
courses  and  giving  them  State  aid  as  an  encouragement  to  such  organiza- 
tion.    These  States  include  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minno- 
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sota,  and  Mississippi.  The  provisions  of  the  Mao'land  law  divides  high 
schools  into  two  groups.  Under  group  one  is  comprised  not  less  than 
four  teachers,  including  the  principal  and  three  other  teachers  and  ten 
school  subjects.  The  principal  should  receive  not  less  than  $1200,  and 
the  other  teachers  not  less  than  $500,  and  provision  be  made  first  for 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  courses,  and  consequently  for  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  courses.  Now  the  State  aid  for  this  group  is 
for  the  principal  $600  and  for  each  of  the  three  regular  teachers  $300; 
for  each  additional  regular  teacher  $100  with  certain  limitations,  and  for 
each  of  two  special  teachers  $400.  You  see  that  provides  State  aid  for  a 
special  teacher  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  or  agriculture 
and  domestic  science  or  manual  training  and  agriculture,  but  it  leaves  out 
one  of  these  special  subjects  that  must  be  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  first  group.  In  the  second  group,  you  have  the  provisions  made  much 
the  same,  except  that  there  is  State  aid  only  for  one  special  teacher;  but 
with  the  further  provision  that  if  an  irfstructor  in  manual  training  or 
agricultural  work  be  needed,  to  divide  his  time,  $150  shall  be  allowed  to 
such  schools.  Dr.  Stephens  has  explained  that  the  provision  in  the  law 
regarding  group  one  is  that  the  teachers  shall  spend  not  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  their  time  in  this  work  in  order  to  receive  State  aid.  This  clause 
was  put  in  in  order  to  be  a  help  in  the  grouping  of  schools.  This  prob- 
ably will  work  out  in  some  localities  very  well,  in  others  it  will  be  hardly 
possible  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 

Now  this  law  puts  it  up  to  the  people  of  the  Stat^  of  Maryland  and 
the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  develop  these  special  courses — ■ 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  agriculture,  commercial  work,  and  it 
leaves  it  largely  to  j^our  choice  as  to  which  special  courses  shall  be 
developed  in  the  different  localities.  It  puts  a  considerable  responsibility 
upon  you  to  determine  what  best  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
3^our  community.  This  remarkable  development  in  secondary  instruction 
in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science  has  been  quite 
rapid.  The  development  in  agricultural  education  has  been  the  outgrowth 
of  a  feeling  that  our  high  schools  were  not  performing  their  full  functions 
as  the  people's  schools,  that  they  have  catered  but  little  to  meet  a  class 
education.  Listen  to  what  Dean  Russell  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  to  say  on  this  subject,  "Our  educational  system  is  unsafe 
in  that  it  does  not  do  what  the  founders  meant  it  to  do.  It  does  not 
give  equality  of  opportunity  to  all."  This  may  be  more  surprising,  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  been  boasting  for  a  century  of  our  American  liberality 
and  equality.  The  American  sj^stem,  the  greatest  on  earth,  provides  alike 
for  every  boy  and  girl  taking  advantage  of  it.  This  is  half  true  and 
dangerous  as  all  half  truths  are.  The  fact  is  it  gives  opportunities  only 
to  those  who  can  go  on  to  college  or  the  university.  To  me  it  looks 
a  good  deal  like  a  railroad  system  with  splendid  tunnel  facilities,  but 
running  only  limited  trains,  only  through  trains,  no  side  branches  out  into 
the  country.     No  provision  for  those  who  want  to  get  off  mid-way,  no 
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provision  for  general  passengers.  Those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  go  through  must  do  the  best  they  can  and  run  the  risk  of 
coming  out  of  the  encounter  able  to  make  a  respectable  living.  Those 
who  drop  out  at  the  age  of  12  or  13  or  14,  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood 
have  missed  their  opportunity.  But  why?  Do  we  in  America  have  only 
need  for  the  professional  men  and  men  of  affairs?  Are  those  who  pay 
the  taxes  and  do  the  rough  work  compelled  to  miss  their  opportunity  for 
improvement  ?  Are  those  who  can  afford  to  stay  in  school  the  only  ones 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  education?  In  a  word,  what  are  we  doing  to 
help  the  average  man  better  fit  himself  to  do  his  work? 

These  questions  raise  the  problem  of  vocational  training  for  those  who 
must  begin  to  earn  their  living  at  an  early  age.  This  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  greatest  problem  of  the  future,  and  one  which  we  must  no  longer 
disregard,  and  yet  maintain  our  standing  as  a  nation.  The  President  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  an  address  before  the  Association  of  the 
Maryland  Agriculture  College, — and,  by  the  way,  the  President  is  a  grad- 
uate of  a  university  and  a  very  scholarly  man,  and  has  come  to  this  view 
of  education  through  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  "Educational  policy 
should  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  different  communities,  and  its 
first  object  should  be  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  on  a  purely  physical 
basis."  In  addition  to  this,  speaking  of  the  rural  communities,  the  farmer 
also  should  be  given  training  that  will  furnish  him  poise  and  contentment. 
He  should  be  a  patriotic,  high-thinking  man,  yet  contented  with  life  on 
the  farm.  So  he  must  have  opportunity  not  only  for  gaining  a  livelihood 
but  also  for  society,  recreation,  and  mental  development.  Such  opportu- 
nity must  comJe  largely  through  the  multiplication  of  educational  centers, 
distributed  over  the  State,  rather  than  through  one  centralized  college  or 
university, — widely  distributed  over  the  State  as  the  public  high  schools 
are  distributed,  and  within  easy  reach  of  every  part  of  the  State.  Every 
specialization  should  be  begun  at  the  end  of  the  college  course.  In  the 
high  school,  the  specialization  should  be  sharply  drawn,  that  is  for  those 
who  do  not  go  on  to  college,  but  rise  sharply  until  it  covers  two-thirds 
of  the  course  at  the  end  of  the  high  school  course,  but  for  those  who  go 
on  to  college  specializations  should  not  be  so  rapid,  covering  about  one- 
third  of  the  course  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  We  have  in  Maryland, 
it  seems  to  me,  under  this  new  law,  a  splendid  opportunity  to  work  out 
some  of  the  problems  that  need  working  out,  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  rural  people.  We  have  legislation  by  which  we  can  centralize 
or  consolidate  schools  and  develop  high  schools  by  bringing  them  together 
and  bringing  the  children  together.  We  have  encouragement  to  pursue 
agriculture,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  work,  with 
State  aid  to  help  us  employ  qualified  teachers.  And  right  here,  fellow 
teachers,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation — to  get  qualified  teachers. 
And  I  hope  Dr.  Stephens  will  not  allow  State  aid  to  go  to  a  single  one 
of  these  schools  for  agriculture  or  domestic  science,,  until  every  school, 
making  such  application,   shall   employ  a  graduate   of  a  good  and  well- 
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recognized  technical  course,  and  prepared  for  such  work.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  starting  this  thing  right  in  the  beginning.  What  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Maine?'  They  have  not  started  many  of  these  schools  in  Maine. 
When  their  agricultural  courses  were  started  the  State  Superintendent 
said,  "State  aid  shall  go  to  none  of  the  colleges  but  those  employing 
teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Maine."  Find- 
ing they  were  not  to  be  in  competition  with  everybody  who  happened  to 
print  a  text-book  on  agriculture,  they  immediately  began  preparing  for 
positions  in  these  schools,  and  there  were  about  ten  of  them  taking  a 
special  organized  teachers'  course  in  the  University  of  Maine,  preparing 
themselves  for  this  work.  In  Louisiana,  the  authorities  in  charge  have 
set  even  higher  standards  than  this.  They  must  be' an  agricultural  college 
graduate  in  charge  of  the  course  in  agriculture  and  several  other  require- 
ments. It  v/ill  delay  matters  somewhat,  but  when  they  start  they  will 
start  right.  You  recognize  as  well  as  I  do'  that  the  life  and  the  success, 
and  the  vitality  of  any  school  subject  depends  upon  the  teachers.  You 
can  make  it  what  you  will,  and  these  special  subjects,  requiring  new 
methods,  requiring  a  broad  scientific  training,  and  a  broad  training  in  new 
methods  of  teaching — laboratory  methods  of  teaching — seem  to  need 
specially  qualified  teachers,  and  what  such  a  teacher  can  do  is  exemplified 
in  Baltimore  County  of  what  a  qualified  teacher  can  do  in  a  single  year.  In 
this  Baltimore  County  Agricultural  College,  the  school  opened  last  Novem- 
ber. The  teacher  Viras  there  from  August,  getting  acquainted  with  the  pupils, 
going  out  among  the  farmers,  and  letting  them  get  acquainted  with  him; 
and  then  his  school  started.  They  now  have  several  wagons  bringing  in 
children  to  all  the  grades  and  they  also  have  a  high  school  course  in  this 
school.  He  organized  in  the  fall  a  course  of  lectures  for  farmers  on 
Soils  and  their  Management.  Now,  I  am  told  about  fifty  farmers  came 
to  hear  these  lectures  at  first  and  something  like  125  were  attending  these 
lectures  before  the  end  of  the  course  one  night  a  week.  During  the 
winter,  he  organized  the  young  people  in  the  school  and  those  who  were 
out  of  school  into  a  literary  society.  He  organized  a  short  course  for  the 
mothers,  sending  the  school  wagon  around  among  the  homes  and  bring- 
ing the  mothers  to  the  school.  He  has  that  whole  community  so  inter- 
ested that  they  are  helping  him  to  do  things.  This  is  a  school  that 
ministers  to  all  the  people  of  the  community.  Why  is  he  able  to  do  this? 
Not  only  because  he  has  a  good  education — there  are  plenty  of  people  in 
Baltimore  County  that  have  probably  a  better  education — but  because  he 
had  been  to  an  institution  that  had  the  spirit  of  country  life,  and  instilled 
that  spirit  into  every  pupil  that  went  out  and  graduated  from  its  courses. 
This  is  what  agricultural  education  and  domestic  science  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  of  Maryland  means  to  me.  This  is  what  I  want  it  to 
mean  to  you,  and  this  is  why  I  appeal  to  you  as  teachers,  and  to  Dr. 
Stephens,  as  State  Superintendent.  I  do  not  need  to  appeal  to  him  but 
to  all  of  you  to  uphold '  this  law  and  make  it  something  real,  vital,  and 
vitalizing  in  the  development  of  the  school  system  of  Maryland,  particu- 
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larly  for  the  people  in  the  rural  districts.  And  so  if  our  school  study  is 
to  mean  what  it  should — a  universal  system  of  education — we  must  do 
much  more  than  continue  the  old  line  of  classical  instruction.  There  is  a 
large  percentage  of  our  youth  that  will  never  go  to  college,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  performed  our  full  duty  to  these  people  until  we 
have  given  them  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  better  than  we  are 
now  preparing  them  for  their  life  work.  If  they  cannot  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  course,  let  us  remodel  our  course  gradually  but  surely  until 
they  have  reached  that  point  in  their  development,  where  if  a  boy  drops 
out  of  school  to-day  or  to-morrow,  the  course  of  study  that  he  shall  have 
pursued  up  to  that  time  will  have  been  the  best  possible  training  for  his 
life's  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  training  is  inconsistent  with  prepa- 
ration for  college.  Educators  generally  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  college  requirements,  and  now  all 
over  this  country  our  colleges,  instead  of  requiring  so  many  hours  of 
every  subject,  are  requiring  so  many  total  years  of  high  school  subjects. 
They  call  them  13  or  14  or  15  units,  meaning  13  or  14  or  15  years  of 
high  school  work.  Now,  this  is  a  great  advance  and  it  enables  us  to  put 
in  these  special  subjects.  Several  of  our  universities  have  announced 
that  they  will  accept  agriculture  as  a  preparatory  subject,  so  we  find  an 
agricultural  education  is  not  entirely  out  of  the  field  of  recognized  college 
or  high  school  work. 

But  my  appeal  to  you  is  for  the  proper  development,  for  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  these  provisions,  in  the  new  Maryland  High  School  Law, 
for  agriculture,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  commercial  courses 
in  the  high  schools.    Let  them  be  of  the  best  or  let  us  leave  them  ofi. 

The  President  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Prof. 
J.  H.  Binford,  Delegate  from  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association, 
stating  that  he  would  not  be  present  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family, 
but  that  the  lamented  President  of  this  Association  a  year  ago  had  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  from  this  State  to  the  Virginia  State  Association, 
who  will  now  make  his  report. 


REPORT   OF   THE   DELEGATE   TO    THE   VIRGINIA   STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  as  fraternal  delegate  from  Maryland 
the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association,  convening  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  November  23-26  of  last  year.  The  meetings  were  largely 
attended  and  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Indeed,  it  was  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  the  most  successful  meeting  the  association  ever  had. 
At  the  closing  hour  1,800  members  had  been  enrolled  and  had  paid 
their  dues. 

Your  representative  was  treated  with  marked  courtesy  and  honor 
and  in  true  Virginia  style  was  given  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome.     A 
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special  member  of  the  committee  was  delegated  to  see  that  everything 
possible  was  done  for  his  entertainment  and  comfort. 

A  few  of  the  significant  features  of  the  convention  were  as  follows: 

First:  The  time  and  place  of  meeting — Thanksgiving  week  in  the 
John  Marshall  High  School.  This  building,  recently  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $650,000,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  most  modern  high  school 
structures  in  the  country. 

Second:  The  Association  included  all  the  educational  agencies  of 
the  State — teachers,  superintendents,  trustees,  college  presidents,  pro- 
fessors and  many  prominent  citizens  were  all  united  in  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests. 

Third:  Each  one  of  the  ten  Congressional  districts  was  represented 
in  the  organization  by  a  vice-president,  and  in  addition  each  district 
sent  a  certain  number  of  delegates.  In  this  way  the  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  borne  by  a  large  number,  this 
resulting  in  a  great  increase  of  interest. 

Fourth:  The  meetings  of  the  Co-operative  Education  Commission. 
This  Commission  is  composed  of  prominent  business  men  and  also 
of  ladies,  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  educational  interests. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  all  the  people  into  line  to  aid  the  cause  of 
education.  To  this  Commission  in  great  measure  has  been  due  the 
great  revival  of  interest  in  public  education  that  has  swept  over  the 
State  of  Virginia  like  a  modern  Renaissance  and  makes  us  all  stand 
and  gaze  in  wonder  and  in  admiration  upon  the  achievements  of  our 
sister  State. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  Association  for  the, honor  con- 
ferred in  permitting  me  to  visit  as  its  representative  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  conventions  it  was  ever  mj^  privilege  to  attend. 

Respectfully, 

SYDNEY  S.  HANDY. 

This  was  followed  by  singing  by  the  Ionic  Lady  Quartet. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  who  spoke  on  '"Some 
American  Ideals  and  the  American  Teacher." 

Mr.  Van  Sickle's  address: 


AMERICAN  IDEALS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER. 

A  foreign  student  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  our 
Constitution  might  conclude  that  we  have  no  national  ideals  of  educa- 
tion. The  framers  of  our  famous  Declaration  did  not  consider  public 
education  a  function  of  organized  government.  It  was  a  matter  of 
local  concern.     It  was  a  question  that  attracted  no  attention,  though 
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half  of  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  college 
graduates.  The  early  State  Constitutions  were  equally  lacking  in 
specific  references  to  education  as  a  public  function.  The  common 
thought  was  that  it  was  not  the  function  of  the  State  to  maintain  the 
schools,  although  the  State  might  help  the  people  to  do  it  economic- 
ally. In  all  of  the  newer  State  Constitutions,  however,  we  find  pro- 
vision for  public  education  a  prominent  feature,  not  for  elementary 
schools  only,  but  for  high  schools  and  universities  common  to  all  and 
free  to  all.  Universal  education  is  a  very  new  thing  in  the  world. 
In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  illiterate  was  no 
reproach.  The  education  of  daily  work  and  experience  served  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population.  The  ability  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  cipher  distinguished  the  educated  from  the  uneducated  man. 

Ideals  are  of  slow  growth.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  American 
ideal  in  education,  so  far  as  there  was  any,  regarded  schooling  as  a 
private  or  co-operative  matter.  Now  we  regard  an  education  as  the 
birthright  of  every  child,  and  the  provision  of  free,  tax-supported 
schools  as  an  exercise  of  the  State's  inherent  right  to  self-preservation 
and  improvement.  The  American  ideal,  then,  which  has  developed  in 
the  course  of  these  two  centuries  includes  free  public  schools,  of  every 
grade  and  for  every  purpose,  with  equality  of  opportunity  and  absolute 
freedom  of  selection  for  all  and  with  special  privileges  for  none. 

Contrast  this  ideal  with  that  of  England  and  Continental  Europe  where, 
still  struggling  against  the  conquering  power  of  Democracy,  we  fi.nd  free 
elementary  schools  provided  only  for  the  poor,  no  easy  transition  from 
lower  to  higher  schools,  class  separation  fostered,  and  a  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  workers  and  the  thinkers.  Such  common  schools  are  not 
planned  to  inspire  children  with  the  idea  that  the  only  limit  to  their 
achievements  will  be  that  set  by  their  industry  and  the  extent  of  their  own 
capabilities.  They  are  not  planned  to  make  natural  and  easy  and  desirable 
the  passage  from  the  lower  school  to  the  higher  school.  Their  aim  is  to 
teach  children  to  read  and  write  and  work  without  much  thought  of  intel- 
lectual development.  To  make  children  of  humble  parentage  contented 
with  their  lowly  station  in  life  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  European 
common  school.  In  fact  the  school  is  aided  in-  performing  this  service  by 
other  government  agencies.  The  municipal  theatre  is  consciously  educa- 
tional in  this  sense. 

When  in  Denmark  some  years  ago  I  w<as  advised  not  to  fail  to  be 
present  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Copenhagen  on  an  evening  when  a  certain 
one  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  plays  was  to  be  acted.  When  this  par- 
ticular play  (which  by  the  way  is  not  translated  into  our  language)  is 
presented,  or  others  of  similar  aim,  the  people  who  are  well-to-do  pur- 
chase tickets  for  the  use  of  their  sers-ants  and  any  poor  people  whom  they 
happen  to  know.  Accordingly  I  went  to  see  this  play.  The  first  scene 
opened  in  the  poor  hut  of  a  shoemaker,  and  disclosed  a  youth  and  his 
sister  in  earnest  conversation;   the  youth  bemoaning  his  life  of  toil  and 
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discomfort,  the  sister  endeavoring  to  cheer  and  encourage  him.  The 
youth,  weary  from  toil,  falls  asleep  and  dreams  that  he  has  become  pos- 
sessed of  much  gold,  and  we  follow  him  through  scene  after  scene  of  the 
play  as  he  endeavors  in  various  ways  to  find  happiness  by  the  lavish  use 
of  his  wealth.  He  succeeds  in  surrounding  himself  with  gay  people  who 
benefit  by  his  generosity,  yet  all  the  while,  we  see  him  a  person  apart  from 
the  crowd  of  merry-makers  and  revelers,  not  able  to  participate  in  the 
pleasures  his  gold  has  given  to  his  guests,  and  sad  in  spite  of  the  mirth 
and  gayety  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  the  final  scene  he  is  again 
disclosed  to  the  audience  asleep  in  his  father's  humble  hut  surrounded  by 
the  implements  of  the  shoemaker's  trade.  He  awakes  shuddering  with 
horror  at  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  agony  to  which  his  sensitive  spirit 
was  subjected  in  the  vain  quest  of  happiness,  and  when  he  realizes  that  he 
has  been  only  dreaming,  and  not  really  suffering  the  pangs  of  wealth,  he 
is  very  thankful  that  it  was  only  a  dream  after  all,  and  that  the  familiar 
humble  surroundings  again  greet  his  eyes,  and  that  he  need  not  endure  the 
pain  of  adjustment  to  a  life  for  which  he  certainly  is  not  fitted  by  nature 
since  merely  dreaming  of  it  caused  such  acute  suffering.  He  awakes 
thoroughly  satisfied  to  toil  on  in  the  humble  sphere  of  life  in  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  place  him. 

The  school,  the  theatre,  and  the  whole  social  system  unite  in  inculcating 
this  doctrine  of  hopeless  endurance.  How  different  from  the  American 
ideal.  We  believe  that  talents  should  be  encouraged  where  ever  found, 
that  genius  is  confined  to  no  class  of  society,  but  is  abundant  in  all  walks 
of  life;  and  just  as  consciously  as  the  institutions  of  Continental  Europe 
are  planned  to  keep  sepai'ate  the  workers  and  the  thinkers,  to  keep  the 
workers  from  thinking,  to  make  them  contented  rather  than  intelligent, 
our  edvicational  institutions  have  in  the  past  two  hundred  years  been  con- 
sciously pursuing  an  opposite  policy. 

Our  educational  building,  except  in  the  few  Eastern  States  which  have 
no  State  universities,  is  a  sky  scraper  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  stories, 
with  elevators  stopping  at  every  floor.  The  students  who  are  tenants  in 
this  building  and  passengers  in  these  elevators  may  ride  to  the  top  or  get 
off  at  any  floor  which  seems  best  for  their  life  purposes.  It  is  just  as 
respectable  to  get  off  at  the  eighth  as  at  the  twelfth,  but  the  higher  one 
goes  the  more  extended  the  view  of  the  world  he  gets  as  he  looks  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  structure;  and  we  encourage  hiin  to  go  as  high  as  he 
will,  for  a  Democracy  needs  as  leaders  many  citizens  who  have  had  the 
extended  view  that  can  be  had  only  from  the  tower. 

In  matters  educational  this  need  of  thinkers  in  the  ranks  of  workers 
and  workers  who  are  thinkers  is  seen  in  the  way  courses  of  study  are 
made  in  America.  Everybody  has  a  hand  in  the  proceeding,  and  it  is  only 
because  of  the  high  average  of  intelligence  that  prevails  throughout  the 
country  that  the  result  is  even  respectable.  A  minister  of  education  with 
power  such  as  that  exercised  by  this  ofiicer  abroad  would  write  the  course 
much  more  easily  and  quickly.  He  has  only  to  provide  a  simple  curri- 
culum for  the  children  of  the  peasant  class  who  expect  to  live  exactly  as 
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their  fathers  have  lived.  It  is  dififerent  in  America.  Our  schools  are 
managed  by  the  people  and  not  by  a  minister  or  a  monarch.  These  schools 
must  fit  boys  and  girls  for  the  varied  demands  of  a  changing  civilization, 
and  they  must  give  equal  opportunity  to  all.  Instead  of  a  single  course  of 
study,  therefore,  -wc  must  have  many  courses.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is 
the  American  ideal.  In  pursuing  it,  however,  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion in  the  use  of  terms.  Too  often  equal  opportunity  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  opportunity  to  do  the  same  things  in  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way.  Equal  opportunity  educationally  means  opportunities  as  varied 
as  the  aptitudes  of  our  pupils,  the  college  for  some,  the  shop  for  some, 
business  for  others,  and  for  all,  after  the  fundamentals  have  been 
mastered,  the  particular  kind  of  training  that  will  best  prepare  for  the 
particular  life  work.  The  road  to  college  has  been  celebrated  as  the  road 
to  glory,  and  many  travelers  have  felt  compelled  to  keep  to  that  road  or 
cease  to  travel.  This  is  a  good  road,  but  there  are  other  roads,  and  the 
American  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  is  getting  a  saner  interpreta- 
tion, for  example,  in  the  provision  of  vocational  courses  for  children  who 
cannot  continue  in  school  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  in  electives  in 
high  school,  in  technical  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  but  with  all  this 
differentiation,  we  recognize  no  particular  class  to  whom  these  opportuni- 
ties shall  be  open.     They  are  open  to  all. 

Closely  allied  to  the  American  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  is  the  ideal  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  freedom.  We 
accord  freedom  within  wise  limits  to  the  child  in  school  because  we  wish 
him  to  learn  to  be  a  free  man.  We  hold  him  responsible  for  his  actions, 
however,  and  we  let  him  feel  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  when  he  violated 
the  privileges  of  freedom.  "Athletes  are  not  bred  in  pastry  cooks'  shops, 
nor  free  men  in  prisons,"  says  Thring.  The  American  ideal  for  school 
and  for  society  is  freedom  without  license,  movement  without  disorder. 
There  is  a  growing  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  force  in  making  children 
"good."  The  goodness  so  secured  will  be  merely  external,  put  on  for 
adult  observation.  There  is  no  goodness  where  there  is  no  good  will. 
After  an  intelligent  child  has  reached  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  it  is 
the  will  that  must  be  reached  and  it  cannot  be  reached  except  through 
appeal  to  intelligence.  The  true  teacher  is  neither  afraid  of  the  child's 
intelligence  nor  of  his  freedom.  A  teacher  whose  motto  is  "respect  the 
wills  of  others"  will  ordinarily  have  no  difficulty  with  the  pupil. 

Another  American  ideal  is  Toleration.  Maryland  has  special  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  ideal.  This  is  another  term  for  reasonableness.  It  im- 
plies willingness  to  get  the  other  person's  point  of  view.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  dogmatism.  In  a  Democracy  like  ours  this  ideal  ought  to  be  more 
prominent  in  practice.  It  would  make  far  pleasanter  relations  among 
individuals,  among  States,  and  among  nations.  Tolerant  people  are  will- 
ing to  hear  opposing  views,  and  to  meet  these  views  in  a  reasonable  way 
even  if  they  are  distasteful  or  absurd.  Dogmatism  in  the  parent  or  in  the 
teacher  is  imitated  by  the  child  and  made  permanent  in  society.  To  hold 
opinions  tentatively,  to  be  sure  but  not  too  sure,  to  suspend  judgment  till 
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the  evidence  is  in,  is  surely  the  proper  example  for  the  teacher  to  set  and 
for  the  children  to  copy.  Such  an  attitude  conduces  to  thoughtfulness  and 
leads  toward  agreeable  relations  with  one's  fellow  men.  It  arouses  dis- 
cussion but  avoids  dispute.  If  a  teacher's  characteristic  manner  is  dog- 
matic and  self-assertive,  he  need  not  wonder  that  his  pupils  regard  that 
air  of  finality,  that  "end  of  the  law"'  attitude  on  his  part  as  a  constant 
challenge.  As  the  old  saying  has  it,  "a  good  workman  is  not  known  by 
the  chips  on  his  shoulder." 

On  the  authority  of  many  foreign  teachers  who  have  visited  us,  Ameri- 
can- schools  are  pre-eminent  in  respect  to  the  friendly  and  co-operative 
relations  which  exist  between  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teacher  is  guide, 
adviser,  and  friend.  Such  being  the  place  of  vast  influence  which  the 
teacher  occupies,  what  may  he  not  do  to  strengthen  this  American  ideal 
of  tolerance.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school ;  and,  in  large  measure, 
as  is  the  school  so  is  the  nation.  What  about  national  attitude  as  the 
outgrowth  and  consequence  of  our  teaching  of  children? 

Americans  of  a  certain  type  when  abroad  are  said  to  be  so  boastful  as 
to  the  merits  of  their  country  and  countrymen  and  so  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  in  the  nation  whose  guests  they  are,  or  of  merit  in  a 
citizen  of  any  other  country,  that  they  give  offense.  They  doubtless  re- 
gard their  attitude  as  patriotic.  A  truer  patriotism  would  lead  them  to 
exercise  such  courtesy  and  self-restraint  as  to  win  admiration  for  them- 
selves and  through  them  for  their  country.  The  air  of  superiority  which 
some  Americans  display  toward  Oriental  peoples  must  tend  to  foment 
trouble.  Not  long  since  I  heard  a  well-imformed  man  who  has  traveled 
widely  assert  that  the  Boxer  riots  in  China  had  their  origin  in  this  un- 
fortunate egotism  of  a  few  English  speaking  intruders.  To  judge  the 
Chinese  of  Chma,  by  the  few  examples  of  the  comm.oner  sort  seen  in  the 
Chinese  quarters  of  our  cities  is  to  make  an  enormous  blunder.  Such 
Americans  would  be  astonished  if  they  could  hear  the  candid  criticism 
recently  expressed  by  an  educated  Chinese  gentleman,  the  flower  of  a  race 
that  was  living  in  a  high  state  of  civilization  thousands  of  years  before 
America  was  discovered.  On  his  return  from  a  brief  visit  to  the  United 
States,  this  gentleman  said  of  us  self-satisfied  Americans : 

"You  cannot  civilize  them.  They  are  beyond  redemption.  They  will  go 
weeks  and  months  without  touching  a  mouthful  of  rice,  but  they  eat  the 
flesh  of  bullocks  and  sheep  in  enormous  quantities ;  that  is  why  they  smell 
so  badly ;  they  smell  like  sheep  themselves.  Every  day  they  take  a  bath 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  disagreeable  odors — but  they  do  not  succeed. 
Nor  do  they  eat  their  meat  cooked  in  small  pieces.  It  is  carried  into  the 
room  in  large  chunks,  often  half  raw,  and  then  they  cut  and  slash  and 
tear  it  apart.  They  eat  with  knives  and  prongs ;  it  makes  a  civilized  being 
perfectly  nervous.  One  fancies  himself  in  the  presence  of  sword  swal- 
lowers.  They  have  no  sense  of  dignity,  for  they  may  be  found  walking 
with  women;  they  even  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  women,  and  the 
latter  are  served  first.  Yet  the  women  are  to  be  pitied,  too.  On  festive 
occasions  they  are  compelled  to  appear  almost  naked  before  every  man 
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who  likes  to  look  at  them.  And  <^hey  are  dragged  about  the  room  to  the 
accompaniment  of  most  helHsh  music." 

This  gentleman  evidently  does  not  fully  understand  us,  but  perhaps  he 
understands  us  as  well  as  we  understand  him,  and  the  better  element  of 
his  people.  We  doubtless  prefer  our  own  civilization  to  his,  but  without 
being  unpatriotic  we  might  at  least  admit  that  we  are  not  in  position  to 
despise  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  nation  which,  at  least  in  longevity 
and  stability,  far  outranks  our  own. 

America  is  looked  upon  by  other  enlightened  nations  as  the  natural 
leader  in  the  great  movement  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  she  is  to 
merit  her  leadership  and  keep  it,  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  her  citizens 
to  vinderstand  and  appreciate  the  good  in  those  whom  we  wish  our  nation 
to  influence  as  it  is  to  understand  their  failings. 

In  our  teaching  of  history  we  have  an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  incul- 
cate the  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  that  are  distinctive  of  us  as  a 
nation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  impress  these  ideals,  for  the  public 
school  owes  its  existence  to  the  idea  of  national  self-preservation. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  facts  of  history  cannot  be  applied  directly 
to  the  problems  of  life,  but  an  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  history  creates 
a  certain  emotional  attitude  which  impels  action.  Men  act  as  they  feel. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  in  teaching  history  to  children  we  see 
clearly  how  ideals  may  be  fixed  in  their  minds.  We  want  them  to  be 
patriotic  in  the  truest  sense,  not  merely  reflectively  patriotic,  but  actively 
patriotic,  not  on  Flag  Day  and  Fourth  of  July  only,  but  all  the  year 
round.  I  should  say  that  a  very  prominent  factor  in  patriotism  is  an 
emotional  attitude  toward  one's  country  growing  out  of  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  its  greatness  and  the  righteousness  of  its  ideals.  It  is  love 
of  country  because  of  what  our  country  really  stands  for  to  us.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  good  citizenship  and  good  citizenship  is  a  virtue  which  even 
a  child  may  practice  every  day  of  his  life,  because  good  citizenship  calls 
for  every-day  service. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  make  history  more  largely  a 
matter  of  memory  than  of  thought,  even  in  the  elementary  schools.  I 
would  have  children  who  are  old  enough  to  study  history  at  all  reason 
about  the  facts  set  forth.  I  would  encourage  them  to  form  judgments  as 
to  the  right  or  wrong  qualities  of  actions,  actions  of  individuals  in  the 
earlier  stages,  actions  of  individuals  and  nations  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
elementary  school  course.  England  has  its  national  ideals,  Germany  and 
France  have  theirs,  and  they  emphasize  them  in  their  common  schools  as 
the  best  guarantee  of  national  stability.  In  the  course  of  two  hundred 
years  America  has  developed  national  ideals,  as  we  think,  more  worthy  of 
emphasis.  Our  school  histories  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  development 
of  these  ideals.  As  a  notable  example  of  the  omission  from  our  histories 
of  new  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  the  Hague  Court  of  Inter- 
national Arbitration  and  all  the  ideas  associated  with  that  court  may  be 
cited.  Our  school  histories  scarcely  mention  the  movement  now  world- 
wide toward  the  settlement  of  quarrels  between  nations  by  the  rules  of 
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justice  rather  than  by  war.  To  the  teachers,  then,  alone  we  must  look  to 
impress  this  loftiest  of  all  American  ideals.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these 
days  when  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  are  seriously  considering  the 
possibility  of  establishing  an  international  tribunal  which  shall  serve  as 
the  supreme  court  of  the  world,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  high  privilege 
of  American  teachers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  beneficent  move- 
ment and  to  emphasize  in  their  teaching  the  new  doctrine  of  interna- 
tionalism— an  ideal  which  America  has  done  so  much  to  establish. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday  at  9.30  A.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  i. 

The  Friday  morning  session  of  the  Association  came  to  order  at  9.30 
A.  M.,  with  Vice-President,  Supt.  George  W.  Joy,  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  previous  session  were  then  read,  and  there  being 
no  objections,  were  approved. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes.  Miss  Tarr,  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School,  read  the  following  report  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle : 


To  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association — Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  herewith  submit  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

The  records  for  the  year  1909-1910  show  an  enrollment  of  820,  an 
increase  of  168  over  the  enrollment  of  1908-1909,  reported  at  your  meeting 
last  year. 

The  membership  for  the  year  1909-1910  was  as  follows: 


Allegany    8 

Anne  Arundel 4 

Baltimore '^ 

Calvert   9 

Caroline   58 

Carroll 16 

Cecil    128 

Charles       0 

Dorchester 3^ 

Frederick  34 

Garrett   6 

Harford   22 


Howard   27 

Kent    23 

^Montgomery     ill 

Prince    George's o 

Queen    Anne's 62 

St.    Mary's O 

Somerset    8 

Talbot    82 

AVashington    2>^ 

Wicomico     1 10 

Worcester    49 


Dr.    R02ELL    BERRYMAN 

TREASURER 
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After  the  report  of  1908-1909  had  been  handed  in  the  Secretary  received 
two  lists  of  members  from  Washington  County,  making  a  total  list  of  46 
members  for  that  County,  instead  of  the  one  reported  last  year. 

CERTIFICATES    AWARDED. 

During  the  year  the  following  named  persons  have  had  one  year's  course 
of  reading  and  have  been  awarded  certificates  by  the  Board  of  Managers : 

COURSE  OF  1907-1908. 

NAME.  COUNTY. 

Georgia    P.    Gifford Cecil 


COURSE    OF    1908- 1 909. 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

H.  Lucretia  Anthony Cecil 

Delia    Atvatei Talbot 

L.   Veda  Barto Talbot 

Nora   V.    Boston Kent 

Charlotte   E.   Cann Cecil 

A.    Louise   Chaffinch Talbot 

Mary  Emily  Clark Cecil 

Drusilla  A.  Dawson Talbot 

Addie   M.   Dean Talbot 

Frances   Griffith Cecil 

Alice    Haddaway Talbot 


NAME.  COUNTY. 

Ethel  Kemp Talbot 

Anna    Matthews Talbot 

Hennie  M.  Merrick Talbot 

Edna   Ernestine   Newman.  .Talbot 

Blanche    Owens Wicomico 

Belle  V.   Price Cecil 

Bessie  Simpson Talbot 

M.    Ella    Smith Talbot 

Erma    B.    Stewart Talbot 

Marie   J.    Tubman Dorchester 

Helen    H.    Wells Cecil 


READING    COURSES    FOR    I9IO-I9II. 

The  Board  of  Managers  has  selected  the  following  books  for  1910-1911 : 

Pedagogy — F.  M.  McMurry's  "How  to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to 
Study."     Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

History — Coman's  "Industrial  History."     Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Science — Fisher  and  Cotton's  "Agriculture  for  Common  Schools." 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

English — Heydrick's  "How  to  Study  Literature,"  is  used  as  a  guide. 

Seward's  "Narrative  and  Lyric  Poems  for  Students."  Holt  and  Co., 
New  York. 


THE  BOARD  OF   MANAGERS. 


During  the  past  year  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  under  the   direction 
of  the  following  officers  : 
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Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  ex-officio,  Chairman. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum,  Asst.  State  Superintendent,  Annapolis. 
Miss  M.  M.  Robinson,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Murphy,  Principal  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Noble,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denton. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Orem,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Easton. 
Miss  M.  W.  Tarr,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

VACANCIES   TO  BE  FILLED. 

The  terms  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond  and  Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum  expire 
this  year,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  their  successors  at  this  meeting. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Austin,  through 
locating  in  North  Carolina,  the  themes  were  not  criticised  and  returned 
with  the  usual  promptness,  but  a  permanent  secretary  having  been  elected 
in  the  late  spring  the  business  of  the  Circle  will  be  transacted  even  more 
speedily,  we  hope,  than  before. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

(MISS)    M.   W.  TARR, 

Secretary. 

After  the  reading  of  this  report,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
report  be  accepted,  also  that  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond  and  INIr.  B.  K. 
Purdum  be  re-elected  as  members  of  the  Reading  Circle. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  called  for. 

The  report  was  then  presented,  which  was  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  July  i,  1910. 

DR.  R.  BERRYMAN, 

Treasurer. 
In   Account   with   the   Maryland    State   Teachers'    Association. 

Dr. 

1909. 

July  31     To  balance  received  from  Mr.  McCahan $357-23 

Sept.  II     To  check  from  Secretary  for  166  members 83.00 

Dec.  24    To    check   60    dividend   from    Maryland    Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co. 12.00 
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TO  CHECKS    FROM    THE    FOLLOWING     COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS  *, 
I9IO. 

Mar.  22  E.    A.    Browning Garrett    County 10.00 

Mar.  22  B.    J.    Grimes Queen  Anne  County 10.00 

Mar.  23  Dr.   S.   Simpson Carroll  County 10.00 

Mar.  23  Wl    p.    Beckwith Dorchester   County 10.00 

Mar.  29  W.   C.   Phillips Howard  Cotmty 10.00 

Mar.  30  Milton    Melvin Kent  County 10.00 

April    5  E.  M.    Noble Caroline'   County 10.00 

April    7  W.    S.   Holloway Wicomico   County. 10.00 

April    7  Albert   S.    Cook Baltimore   County 10.00 

April    7  Charles  T.  Wright Harford    County 10.00  * 

April  13  A.   C.  Willison Allegany   County 10.00 

April  13  W.  D.  Bratton,  Treas....  Cecil  County 10.00 

April  13  E.    A.    McMaster Worcester  County 10.00 

April  14  Samuel    Garner Anne  Arundel  County 10.00 

April  14  W.   H.   Dashiell Somerset    County 10.00 

April  27  John    T.    White Frederick    County 10.00 

April  29  J.  B.  Bunting , Calvert  County 10.00 

April    3  Earle   B.  Wood Montgomery    County 10.00 

April    9  Nicholas    Orem Talbot  County 10.00 

April  10  George   W.   Joy St.    Mary's   County 10.00 

April  13  Frederick    Sasscer Prince  George's   County..  10.00 

April  24  John   Roche,    Sec'y Baltimore   City 10.00 

April30  John    P.    Fockler Washington    County -10.00 

June  10  M.   Bates   Stephens St.  Board  of  Education....  10.00 

June  14  M.   R.   Stone Charles  County 10.00 


$702.2:i 


July  1st,  1910. 

Examined  and  found  correct. 


SAMUEL   GARNER,    ] 

MARTHA  GARTHE,     ^    Auditing  Committee. 

EARLE  B.  WOOD,        J 

Cr. 
1909. 

Aug.  30    By  bill  Torsch  &  Franz,  100  badges 6.65 

Sept.  20      "       "     Cecil  Whig  Publishing  Co 10.75 

Nov.  15       "      "    John   M.    Reed 6.96 

Nov.  15      "       "    Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  exp.  proceedings 40.71 

Dec.    6      "      "     Sydney  S.  Handy,  Delegate  to  Virginia..  12.95 

Jan.     7      "      "     Cecil  Democrat,  cards,  receipts,  etc 3.50 

Jan.     8      "      "     The  Sun  Job  Printing  Co 56.60 
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'May    6  By  bill  Torsch  &  Franz,  500  badges 25.00 

June  18  "  "  Cecil  Whig  Pub.  Co.,  3,000  notices 8.25 

June  30  "  "  Henry  S.  West,  expenses 9.00 

June  30  "  "  Howard  C.  Hill,  Exp.  Chr.  Exp.  Com 47-50 

June  30  "  "  E.   A.    Browning,   Exp.    President 41.50 

June  30  "  "  A.   C.  Thompson,   Exp 30.00 

June  30  ■'  ■  "  Plimhimmon  Exp.  A.  E.  Thompson 12.25 

June  30  "  "  Hazel  K.  Bornschein,  Ionic  Quartette....  50.00 

June  30  "  "  R.  Berryman,  salary  and  expenses 40.37 

June  30  "  "  J.  Gillipsie,  rent  for  hall 35-00 

June  30  "  "  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  salary  and  exp 104.88 

June  30  '■'  "  Ida  P.  Stabler,  Exp.  Annapolis 3.90 

June  30  "  "  The  Plimhimmon,  Exp.  Miss  Tall 3.25 

June  30  "  "  Grace  I.  Gill,   Stenographer 32.00 

June  30  "  "  Nicholas  Orem,   Exp 5.35 


June  30 


balance 


586.37 
115-86 

702.23 


Balance  Nat.  Bank  of  Commerce $115.86 

Cash   for   deposit :..--. i75-00 


Membership  fees .'. 290.86 

DR.  R.  BERRYMAN, 

Treasurer. 

It  was   moA-ed  and   seconded  that  the   report  of  the   Treasurer  be 
accepted. 

•  Second    Vice-President:      The    next    in    order   is    the   report    of   the 
Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT   OF   THE   AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 


Ocean   City,   ]\Id.,   Jul}-   i,   1910. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  your  Treasurer  and  find  them  correct.  As  it  is  feared, 
judging   from   the   continually    decreasing   yearly   balance,    that   there 
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may  be  before  long,  a  deficit,  we  recommend  that  the  various  County 
School  Boards  be  requested  to  contribute  $15.00  instead  of  $10.00 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  GARNER,    ~| 

MARTHA  GARTH E,    I  Auditing  Committee. 
EARLE   B.   WOOD,     J 

After  the  reading  of  this  report.  Dr.  Garner  moved  that  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association  be  directed  to  request  each  of  the  A'arious 
county  school  boards,  Baltimore  City  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  contribute  fifteen  dollars  instead  of  ten  dollars,  which  they 
have  contributed  heretofore,  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  Bruf¥  seconded  the  motion. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  balance  on  hand  this  year,  but 
Mr.  Howard  C.  Hill  explained  that  an  additional  amount  of  money 
was  needed  to  feel  assured  of  funds  to  prepare  a  program  for  next 
year,  and  approved  the  plan.     The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Caldwell,  was  as  follows : 


REPORT. 

3  COMMITTEE   ON    RESOLUTIONS, 

Whereas,  This  Association  has,  during  the  year  past,  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  its  President,  Mr.  George  Biddle,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Biddle  had  been  intimately  identified  with  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association  throughout  its  history,  having  been 
a  most  faithful  attendant  upon  its  sessions,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  record  its 
keen  feeling  of  loss  in  the  death  of  President  Biddle,  a  loss  which  will 
be  felt  not  only  by  the  teaching  body  of  the  State,  but  which,  by  rea- 
son of  his  fine  character,  upright  life,  and  high  ideals,  will  be  felt  by 
the  whole  body  politic,  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  suitably  executed,  be 
forwarded  to  the  family  of  Superintendent  Biddle,  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  hand  them  for  perpetual  preservation  to  the  School  Board 
of  Cecil  County. 

Whereas,  this  Association  has  learned  with  regret  of  the  retirement 
from  active  school  work  of  its  venerable  and  beloved  ex-Treasurer 
John  E.  McCahan,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation  tender  to   ]\Ir.   ]\IcCahan   their  heartiest   congratulations  upon 
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the  happ3'  rounding  out  of  his  useful  career  as  man,  citizen,  and 
teacher,  and  that  they  convey  to  him,  through  these  resolutions  their 
sincere  hope  that  he  may  long  enjoy  the  rest  he  has  so  efficient!}^ 
earned. 


RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  rep- 
resentatives and  their  assistants,  of  the  Oliver,  Remington,  Monarch 
and  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Companies  for  services  rendered  the 
members  of  this  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  Dr.  John 
G.  Fuller,  Manager  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  for  the  complimentary  recep- 
tion and  dance  which  he  so  kindly  gave  the  members,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  social  feature  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  Ionic 
Quartette  for  their  music,  so  beautifully  rendered  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  School  for  the  Blind  for  their  exhibits,  which  were 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company  through  their  representative,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Housten,  for  distribution  of  pencils  and  crayons,  especially  designed 
for  school  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby 
gratefully  tendered  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  Supt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle, 
Supt.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Col.  George  Upshur,  Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  Dr. 
Henry  S.  West,  and  the  other  participants  who  contributed  in  the 
work  of  the  session,  either  by  their  addresses  or  in  other  ways,  to 
the  success  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  sincerely  regrets  the  inability  to  be 
present  of  the  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Virginia  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  hereby  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  relations  established  through  the  interchange  of  delegates. 

(Signed)  S.  M.  NORTH, 

SARAH  E.  RICHMOND. 
ANNIE  E.  JOHNSTON. 

It  was  duly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  be  accepted,  and  this  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Superintendent  Joy:  Under  the  new  Constitution,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Enrollment. 
The  Secretary  will  now  name  this  committee. 
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The  Secretary  then  named  the  following  committee:  Supt.  Earle 
B.  Wood,  Supt.  Frederick  Sasscer  and  Supt.  George  W.  Joy. 

Vice-President:     We  will  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Orem:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee I  know  that  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  preparing  the  program 
falls  upon  the  chairman.  The  present  chairman  has  assumed  that  bur- 
den gracefully  and  efficiently.  I  therefore  nominate  for  President, 
Mr.  Howard  C.  Hill,  of  Cumberland.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  nomination  be  closed  and  that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot 
for  Mr.  Howard  C.  Hill  as  President  of  the  Association.  This  was 
accordingly  done  and  Mr.  Hill  was  elected  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Hill:  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  new  Constitution, 
the  retiring  President  becomes  Vice-President,  I  assume  the  next 
office  on  the  list  is  the  Second  Vice-President,  and  I  would  like  to 
nominate  Mr.  W.  P.  Wachter,  of  Washington  County,  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nomination  of  Second  Vice-President. 
Mr.  Wachter  was  nominated  as  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Superintendent  Joy:  The  next  nomination  will  be  that  of  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Brufif:  We  all  know  how  our  present  Secretary  has  made  good 
in  his  present  position,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  nominating  Mr. 
Hugh  W.  Caldwell  for  the  office  of  Secretary. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and 
that  ]\Iiss  Richmond  cast  the  ballot  for  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Cald- 
well was  chosen  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Second  Vice-President:  The  next  officer  to  be  elected  is  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Garner:  As  we  have  found  the  reports  of  the  Association  so 
admirably  kept,  I  would  move  that  we  re-elect  the  present  Treasurer, 
Dr.   Rozell    Berryman,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  that 
the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot.  Dr.  Berrj^man  was  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Association. 

Superintendent  Joy:  The  next  is  the  election  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Under  the  present  constitution  Mr.  Howard  C.  Hill  is 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  We  have  three  members  to  elect, 
one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one 
for  one  year.     The  nominations  are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bruff,  of  Baltimore,  was  nominated  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  Miss 
Alice  McCullough  for  one  vear. 
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It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and 
the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot.  This  was  accordingly  done  and  the 
election  was  made. 

The  incoming  President  appointed  the  following  Legislative  and 
Educational    Progress    Committees: 

Legislative  Committee — George  H.  Lamar,  Albert  S.  Cook,  George 
F.  Morelock,  E.  M.  Noble,  E.  W.  McMaster. 

Educational  Progress  Committee — A.  C.  Willison,  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Stab- 
ler, Margaret  A.  Pfeiffer. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  President  of  the  Association 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Virginia  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Music  was  rendered  by  the  Ionic  Lady  Quartet,  and  after  continued 
applause  an  encore  was  given. 

Superintendent  Joy:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  onerous  duties  of 
the  Executive  Board  have  been  shown  in  the  most  excellent  program 
which  was  prepared  for  this  meeting.  It  is  but  a  fitting  tribute  that 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  be  elected  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  the  President-elect, 
Mr.  Ploward  C.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill:  Fellow  Teachers,  I  have  little  to  say  this  morning,  but 
I  feel  like  thanking  the  teachers  for  the  privilege  of  being  elevated 
to  this  position  of  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. I  assure  you  I  feel  as  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  connected 
with  such  a  position  as  I  do  of  the  work  and  responsibility  connected 
with  being  President  of  the  Association  and  with  the  additional  work 
and  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  me  on  account  of  the  change 
in  the  constitution  which  tnakes  the  President  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  I  assure  you  that  the  work  as  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  made  easy  and  agreeable  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  committees  and  the  teachers  in  general  aided  in  this 
work.  I  want  here  publicly  to  say  that  I  have  served  on  a  great 
many  committees,  but  never  until  now  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing on  a  committee,  every  member  of  which  was  willing,  nay  eager,  to 
do  everything  which  could  possibl}^  be  done  to  make  my  work  easy 
and  the  Association  a  success.  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee  with  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  last  year  and  the 
teachers  in  general  for  the  interest  shown  in  the  program  this  year. 

The  Secretary  has  appointed  a  Committee  on  Enrollment  at  this 
meeting,  so  that  they  may  do  some  work  during  the  present  year. 
It  is  the  intention  of  that  committee  to  make  the  attendance  at  the 
next  meeting  reach  the  one  thousand  mark.  And  now  the  forty- 
third  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  stands 
adjourned  sine  die. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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The  High  School  Section. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29,  1910. 

THE  HIGH   SCHOOL  SECTIOxN". 

The  meeting  of  the  High  School  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Hill,  who  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  morning,  Dr. 
H.  S.  West,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Baltimore, 
who  spoke  on  "What  Secondary  Education  Is  Meant  to  Accomplish." 


DR.  WEST'S  ADDRESS: 

WHAT  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IS   MEANT  TO  ACCOMPLISH. 

A  few  nights  ago  I  had  a  dream  about  high  school  teachers.  I  dreamed 
that  all  the  high  school  teachers  in  the  State  of  Maryland  were  suddenly 
called  before  the  recording  angel.  There  they  stood,  a  great  crowd, 
wondering  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  asking  one  another  in  excited 
whispers  whether  this  was  their  final  teachers'  ,examination  for  admis- 
sion to  Heaven.  ''No,"  said  the  angel  in  impressive  tones,  "This  is  not 
an  entrance  examination  nor  a  county  institute,  nor  even  a  State  conven- 
tion." Thereupon  the  whole  company  appeared  greatly  relieved.  Then 
the  angel  continued :  "I  have  summoned  you  to  ask  you  a  simple  ques- 
tion about  your  daily  work.  What  is  the  purpose  of  secondary  educa- 
tion?" All  began  to  speak  at  once — '"The  purpose  of  secondary  educa- 
tion? Why,  that's  the  education  given  in  the  secondary  schools.  We  are 
in  the  high  schools,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary  schools. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  great  work — and  we  have  high  aims — and — and — " — 
gradually  their  voices  died  away  until  they  stood  silent,  simply  staring  at 
the  angel.  Slowly  he  repeated  the  question — "What  is  the  purpose  of 
secondary  edttcation  ?"  Here  a  murmur  arose,  not  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tioner, however ;  for  now  the  teachers  were  apparently  complaining. 
"Whoever  heard  of  such  a  question,"  some  exclaimed.  "I  just  teach  my 
Latin,"  said  one,  "without  bothering  my  head  about  useless  theories." 
"Well,  you  have  to  do  what  you  are  told  in  my  school,"  another  said,  "ana 
I  have  to  teach  trigonometry  because  the  Principal  can't  teach  it."  Here 
the  angel  smiled  very  perceptibly,  and  the  teachers  again  fell  into  silence, 
looking  at  him  with  marked  displeasure  over  his  having  raised  a  trouble- 
some question.  Again  he  spoke :  "What  is  the  good  of  having  boys  and 
girls  study  what  you  are  teaching  them?"  Then  a  general  buzz  of  talk 
ensued,  sounding  though  much  more  like  protest  over  the  question  than 
any  real  effort  to  answer  it ;  for  I  could  hear  no  clear  replies  at  all,  though 
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some  were  saying  with  monotonous  repetition,  "Mental  training,"  and 
others  "Johns  Hopkins  requirements." 

The  situation  struck  me  as  quite  amusing;  and  I  looked  over  to  the 
angel  to  hear  what  he  would  say  next.  Turning,  then,  full  upon  me,  the 
angel  said,  "And  you,"  I  ask — ^"what  is  the  purpose  of  secondary  educa- 
tion?" At  this  I  was  so  astonished  that  the  whole  scene  vanished.  I 
awoke  with  a  start.  And  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  entirely  at 
liberty  to  draw  the  inference  that  I  should  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
the  teachers  in  the  dream  appeared  to  be,  if  I  had  not  escaped  by  waking 
up. 

Mind  you,  I  have  told  you  a  dream.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  in  the 
indicative  mood  that  any  such  vision  as  I  have  just  described  did  ma- 
terialize in  Maryland.  And  yet,  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  we  do  not  often 
enough  pause  in  our  work  to  take  our  bearings  quite  deliberately  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  just  where  we  are  and  in  what  direction  we  are  headed. 
What  I  ask  you  to  do  with  me  therefore,  this  morning,  is  to  talk  over  this 
matter  of  secondary  education.  We  need  not  expect  to  settle  on  the  spot 
all  t"he  things  yet  unsettled;  but  we  can,  perhaps,  get  a  view  of  our  high 
school  work  in  such  a  perspective  as  will  help  us  to  avoid  sinking  into 
narrow  ruts  of  thought. 

It  will  probably  be  granted,  without  argument,  that,  both  for  the  good 
of  the  individual  and  for  the  good  of  the  State,  education  must  be  ef- 
fected in  two  directions :  There  must  be  general  education  for  enlight- 
ened and  happy  citizenship,  that  is,  for  civic  efficiency;  and  there  must 
be  special  education  for  efficiency  in  one's  vocation,  that  is,  for  economic 
efficiency.  As  Dean  Davenport  has  so  well  expressed  it:  "Our  educa- 
tional effort  must  be  so  directed  as  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand,  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  to  no  purpose,  and  on  the  other,  the  development 
of  operative  skill  with  little  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  of  things." 

"We  must  see  to  it  that  no  individual  shall  be  compelled  to  choose 
between  an  education  without  a  vocation  and  a  vocation  without  an  edu- 
cation." Now  our  scheme  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion has  always  provided  a  great  deal  of  general  training;  and  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  there  is  afforded  excellent  vocational  training  for 
the  professions.  All  those  who  can  proceed  straight  through  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  stages  of  schooling  and  on  into  higher  education, 
are  able  to  acquire,  in  the  higher  field,  practically  any  vocational  training 
they  desire. 

What  about  vocational  training  for  the  hosts  of  young  people  who  must 
early  enter  into  productive  industry,  and  spend  their  lives  in  the  simpler 
vocations  ? 

In  order  to  keep  the  present  paper  within  proper  limits,  I  shall  assume 
that  the  argument  for  vocational  education  on  the  part  of  the  State  is 
thoroughly  sound.  Very  likely  many  here  present  know  the  little  book 
recently  issued  by  Commissioner  Snedden,  entitled  "The  Problem  of 
Vocational  Education,"  in  which  the  matter  is  very  clearly  and  compactly 
set  forth.     We  need  only  at  this  time  ask,  shall  the  vocational  education, 
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needed  to  complete  the  State's  training  of  lier  citizens,  be  given  in  the 
elementary  school  or  in  the  secondary  school?  This  question  I  answer 
in  this  way :  Certainly,  we  are  doing  well  in  having  the  secondary  school 
undertake  vocational  education  beside  the  liberal  education  it  has  so  long 
provided ;  and,  if  we  are  to  make  the  division  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  at  so  advanced  a  point,  say  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade,  that  many  boys  and  girls  must  leave  school  before  they  enter  the 
secondary  stage,  then  we  should  begin  vocational  training  in  the  last 
grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

As  I  shall  show  in  another  paper,  however,  it  seems  from  many  points 
of  view,  best  to  have  a  shortened  elementary  school,  for  example,  a  six- 
year  course,  without  vocational  training.  In  such  an  elementary  school, 
the  whole  effort  could  be  directed  toward  imparting  that  fundamental 
general  education  upon  which  all  future  learning  must  rest.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  this  elementary  course,  at  an  age  still  young  enough  to  permit 
of  further  schooling,  the  children  would  have  before  them  the  stimulus  of 
a  new  course  offering  direct  preparation  for  vocation  alongside  the  mere 
academic  work  that  has,  as  one  object,  preparation  for  still  higher  schools. 

Having  spoken  thus  in'  general  terms  about  secondary  education,  in  its 
relation  to  elementary  education  and  to  higher  education,  I  wish  to  de- 
velop briefly  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  three  main  purposes  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

These  are :  First — vocational  training,  provided  especially  for  those 
who  must  soon  enter  into  productive  industry;  second — general  training 
for  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  a  secondary  course  of  liberal  education 
before  turning  to  vocation,  whether  their  calling  is  to  be  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional ;  third — real  education,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  youth. 

As  to  vocational  training  in  the  secondary  school,  beginnings  are  being 
made  in  many  places,  in  our  own  State,  not  less  than  elsewhere.  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  for  Rural  Com- 
munities, reporting  to  the  National  Council  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1908,  took  as  one  of  the  four  schools  to  be  described  in 
detail,  our  Cecil  County  Agricultural  School.  You  know,  too,  that  at  the 
Session  of  the  Legislature  this  year,  a  bill  was  passed  defining  First 
Group  and  Second  Group  High  Schools,  providing  for  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  commercial  and  agricultural  courses  in  those  schools, 
and  awarding  State  aid  to  such  schools  as  complied  with  these  specifica- 
tions. You  do  not  expect  me,  on  this  occasion,  nor  am  I  prepared,  to 
undertake  a  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  of  inaugurating  and  con- 
ducting vocational  education  in  secondary  schools — indeed  local  conditions 
must  largely  determine  the  matter.  What  I  need  to  do  now  is  simply  to 
enlis't  your  sympathy,  and  especially  the  sympathy  of  the  high  school 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  in  this  vocational  work. 

That  the  vocational  courses  are  regarded  as  tmwelcome  intruders  b}' 
many  school  men  and  women,  appears  from  the  National  Committee's 
seventh    conclusion :     '"That,    apart    from    the    question    of    expense,    the 
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most  serious  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  introducing  industrial  phases  of  edu- 
cation in  the  consolidated  and  rural  high  schools,  is  in  the  tendency  of 
teachers  and  school  authorities  unduly  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
traditional  course  of  study  and  an  unwillingness  to  modify  them,  except 
by  adding  new  subjects.  Elimination  of  some  traditional  subjects,  or  of 
phases  of  these  subjects,  must  be  provided  for  in  order  to  give  place  for 
the  new  line  of  work  without  overtaxing  the  energies  of  the  students."  I 
gladlj^  believe  that  these  sentences  have  little  or  no  application  in  our 
State. 

We  in  Maryland  know  that  training  for  vocation,  now  so  scantily  pro- 
vided for,  can  be  worked  out  by  the  school  if  we  apply  ourselves  to  the 
problem  with  zeal  and  patience ;  and  we  know  that  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  education  that  is  going  to  keep  hosts  of  children  from  leaving  school 
at  the  age  of  12  years.  We  can  see  that  vocational  education  by  the  public 
schools  is  here  to  stay  and  to  develop  splendidly;  and  those  of  us  who 
cannot  directly  serve  in  this  particular  line  will  lend  all  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  our  brothers  on  the  vocational  side  of  the  faculty. 

As  to  the  second  aim  of  secondary  education,  further  liberal  schooling 
for  those  not  immediately  preparing  for  vocation,  and  for  those  going  to 
college,  I  need  say  but  little  to  this  audience.  This  is  the  work,  that  until 
recently  many  people  would  have  declared  to  be  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
purpose  of  the  secondary  school.  Along  this  line  the  traditional  academic 
studies  of  secondary  grade  are  strongly  entrenched.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  of  late,  a  great  awakening  to  the  need  of  further  liberalizing  the 
academic  studies  to  promote  the  good  of  secondary  students,  even  those 
bound  for  college.  The  call  for  further  emancipation  from  narrow  and 
dogmatic  college  entrance  requirements,  will  have  to  be  heeded  in  time  by 
even  the  most  conservative  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

As  the  third  aim  of  secondary  education,  I  have  set  down  real  educa- 
tion for  youth.  By  this,  I  mean,  such  a  selection  of  studies  and  such 
school  methods  as  shall  be  truly  educative  for  the  adolescent.  All  pos- 
sible aid  should  also  be  rendered  toward  enabling  the  youth,  not  already 
in  vocational  training,  to  discover  his  natural  bent,  to  develop  his  domi- 
nant interests,  in  short,  to  find  himself,  for  his  future  life  work.  To  at- 
tain these  ends,  we  must  endeavor  to  make  all  the  school  exercises  grow 
out  of  the  pupil's  present  experiences  and  needs,  and  he  must  see  that 
what  he  is  learning  has  immediate  applications  in  his  particular  environ- 
ment. All  this  may  sound  vague  and  highly  theoretical  to  some  of  you. 
"My  subject,"  one  teacher  will  say,  "is  strictly  preparatory  to  higher  work. 
How  can  I  make  this  grow  out  of  the  boy's  actual  experience  and  have 
him  apply  it  in  the  satisfaction  of  present  needs?"  Well,  perhaps  you 
cannot  do  it  with  your  subject.  But  if  not,  m.ust  you  not  frankly  admit 
that  your  work  with  the  boy  is  not  educative  in  any  true  sense,  that  it  is 
the  mere  cramming  of  something  to  be  made  educative  perhaps,  by  some 
teacher  higher  up?  Dr.  Dewey  and  others  have  urged  that  the  truly  edu- 
cative process  is  the  education  for  now,  rather  than  the  education  for  the 
future : — and  they  have  shown  how  the  general  artificiality  of  the  school 
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and  its  lack  of  hold  upon  youth  is  due  to  our  comparative  neglect  of  the 
pupil's  life  in  our  eagerness  to  hear  his  lessons.  Secondary  teachers  can, 
in  my  judgment,  learn  much  from  progressive  elementary  teachers  about 
infusing  into  the  cold,  methodical  high  school,  much  of  the  warm  throb- 
bing life  of  the  outside.  But  mosr  of  all,  we  need  to  study  our  pupils 
more  and  our  books  less,  if  we  would  find  the  points  in  which  our  work 
is  not  touching  our  pupils  in  any  vital  way.  The  intense  nature  of  the 
adolescent,  acted  upon  by  a  thousand  vivid  realities  in  the  life  outside  of 
the  school,  may  be  not  only  not  educated,  but  even  disgusted  if  one  can  do 
no  more  for  him  in  the  high  school  than  say — "Take  the  ten  problems  in 
quadratics  on  Page  198,"  or  "Take  the  next  49  lines  of  Virgil."  And  in 
addition,  to  a  really  enlightening  and  developing  intellectual  education, 
through  the  secondary  period,  we  must  provide  for  the  proper  physical 
and  moral  development  of  our  youth,  awakening  those  ideals  and  fixing 
those  habits  of  physical  health  and  moral  rectitude  that  are  necessary  for 
the  individual's  welfare  and  for  the  good  of  the  State. 

These,  then,  are  three  main  purposes  which  secondary  education  may 
tmdertake  to  accomplish.  In  a  school  affording  vocational  training  for 
the  simpler  callings  of  life,  secondary  liberal  education  for  those  that 
wish  that  and  develop  mental  schooling  for  the  adolescents — in  such  a 
school,  the  State  may  have  an  educational  agency  of  very  great  efficiency. 
And  as  soon  as  all  high  school  teachers  get  their  work  clearly  set  in  such 
philosophy  of  secondary  education  as  is  here  outlined,  they  will  find  them- 
selves presenting  their  instruction  to  their  students  with  greatly  increased 
insight,  enjoyment  and  effectiveness. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  West  was  followed  by  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
B.  K.  Purdum,  of  Annapolis,  who  spoke  on  "The  Standardization  of 
High   Schools." 


MR.  PURDUM'S  ADDRESS. 

STANDARDIZATION  IN   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

If  I  approach  any  part  of  my  subject  with  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness at  which  I  aim,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  over  much  information 
that  is  already  familiar  to  many  or  all  of  you.  On  this  I  ask  your 
forbearance. 

In  our  great  system  of  American  education — if  it  can  be  called  a 
system — there  are  many  contributing  factors  that  have  not,  as  yet 
found  themselves.  Some  of  them  may  be  said  to  belong  anywhere, 
rather  than  somewhere.  There  is  much  duplication  or  overlapping 
and  conflict.  I  believe  that,  as  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  an  adjust- 
ment. Some  institutions  will  pass  away,  others  will  change,  and 
those  that  survive  will  find  their  places. 

So  far  the  American  high  school  has  not  found  its  place.  Its  func- 
tion is  much  more  definite  now,  than  it  has  ever  been,  but  still  the 
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adjustment  is  not,  by  any  means,  complete.  We  find  many  high,  or 
secondary,  schools  doing  elementary  work  and  a  few  attempting  col- 
lege work.  It  is  much  more  common,  however,  for  the  institutions 
bearing  the  name  of  colleges  to  lap  back  on  the  high  school  field, 
but  for  this  the  high  school  must  bear  the  blame  rather  than  the 
college. 

To  fix  definitely  the  place  of  the  high  school  in  the  long  road  lead- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  top  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  to  so  arrange  it  that  it  will  perform  its  full  function  in 
that  position,  is,  of  course,  the  largest  problem  that  confronts  you. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  kind  of 
subject-matter  covered  in  the  high  school,  but  all  students  permitted 
to  graduate  should  possess  a  standard  amount  of  actual  power  and 
efficiency,  even  though  it  may  manifest  itself  in  varied  activities. 

If  the  exclusive  business  of  the  high  school  were  to  fit  its  students 
for  entrance  to  a  college  or  higher  technical  school,  we  should  say, 
perhaps,  that  it  should  cover  four  full  years  of  work,  following  an 
elementary  course  of  eight  years.  This  still  may  be  its  proper  place, 
even  though  very  different  demands  are  made  upon  the  high  school 
by  the  taxpaying  public  from  whom  it  gets  its  support,  and  who 
should  be  first  considered  in  the  rendition  of  returns. 

The  secondary  schools,  which  include  academies  and  preparatory 
schools  as  well  as  high  schools,  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  actual  work  accomplished;  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
of  much  convenience  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  results  in 
this  group  of  schools,  to  agree  on  some  measure  that  can  be  used  in 
determining  the  amount  of  work  done  in  any  individual  secondary 
school,  and  also  the  quantity  of  work,  in  terms  of  this  measure,  that 
should  constitute  a  reasonable  standard  requirement. 

At  one  time  the  various  academies  and  high  schools  were  individual 
in  their  organization,  and  no  one  thought  of  any  reason  for  similarity 
in  their  curricula.  The  preparatory  schools  were  even  more  indi- 
vidual, and  arranged  their  courses  each  to  fit  the  entrance'  require- 
ments of  some  one  college  or  university,  for  which  it  exclusively  pre- 
pared students. 

A  need  for  similarity  in  college  entrance  requirements,  as  well  as 
some  uniformity  in  the  curricula  of  the  secondary  school  became 
apparent. 

The  first  move  made  in  this  direction,  was  in  December,  1879,  when 
representatives  from  the  leading  New  England  colleges  met  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  They  did  little  more  than  compare  their  several 
catalogues  with  regard  to  their  stated  requirements  for  entrance. 
Lists  of  questions  that  had  been  used  in  matriculation  examinations 
were  given  some  attention.  A  later  conference  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion, by  all  of  the  New  England  colleges  except  Yale,  of  uniform 
requirements  in  English.     During  the  next  three  years  all  the   New 
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England  colleges  had  agreed  on  uniform  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  classics.  In  1884,  the  Massachusetts  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  voted  to  propose  a  conference  with  the  New 
England  colleges.  This  conference  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the 
first  organization  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  This  Association  now 
has  a  membership  of  about  40  colleges  and  many  more  secondary 
schools.     Its  territorial  limits  are  those  indicated  by  its  name. 

The  colleges  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  next  to  take  definite 
steps  toward  uniform  standards,  and  in  1887,  representatives  from 
fifteen  of  them  met  at  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Lancaster,  and  effected 
an  organization.  The  colleges  are  not  slow  to  see  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  standards  fixed  depends  more  on  the  secondary  schools 
than  the  colleges  themselves.  Consequently,  the  next  year  saw  the 
territorial  limits  of  this  Pennsylvania  Association  extended  to  all  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
territory  invited  to  join. 

The  name  was  changed  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  thus  a 
second  great  organization,  working  for  uniform  standards,  was 
launched.  Its  membership  now  consists  of  about  seventy  colleges,  in 
addition  to  a  much  larger  number  of  secondary  schools. 

The  years  1892  and  1895  saw,  respectively,  the  formation  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States.  Both  of  these  associations  make  rather  rigid  requirements 
a  condition  of  membership,  but  have  enrolled  all  of  the  better  educa- 
tional institutions  in  their  jurisdictions. 

With  practically  the  entire  country  covered  by  these  major  asso- 
ciations, and  a  number  of  State  and  special  school  associations,  all 
working  toward  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  desirable  uniform 
standards,  we  have  an  equipment  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  National 
Conference  Committee,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  can  keep  this 
problem  at  least  in  sight  of  the  ever  shifting  demands  made  on  our 
American  System  of  Education. 

Before  speaking  of  movements  for  uniformity  that  are  national  in 
character,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  work  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  and  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certifi- 
cate Board.  The  former  was  organized  in  1900,  and  operates  mostly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  although  it  extends  out- 
side in  several  directions.  It  admits  representatives  only  of  high 
schools  of  good  grade,  offering  four-year  courses,  and  colleges  main- 
taining such  standards  for  entrance.  It  publishes,  from  time  to  time, 
an  outline  of  what  should  constitute  the  work  of  secondary  schools 
and  holds  annual  examinations  in  more  than  a  hundred  cities,  issuing 
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credits  to  those  taking  these  examinations,  which  are  in  turn  accepted 
for  their  face  value,  when  presented  to  the  colleges  belonging  to  the 
Board. 

The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  does  much 
the  same  work  in  its  territory,  but  it  bases  its  certificates  largely  on 
the  credentials  of  its  applicants,  instead  of  on  examination.  This 
necessitates  its  putting  a  rating  on  all  secondary  schools  in  its  bounds. 

The  organizations  so  far  referred  to,  have  not  acted  without  knowl- 
edge of  what  their  sister  organizations  were  doing,  but  still  their  work 
has  been  local  in  character,  and  the  individual  influence  of  each  is 
not,  in  any  sense,  national.  From  the  beginning,  the  scattered  efforts 
of  these  sectional  agencies  have  been  preparing  the  way  for  national 
standards. 

The  first  move  in  this  direction,  was  the  appointment,  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  1892,  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  for 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in 
entrance  requirements.  The  committee  devoted  much  of  its  attention 
to  the  courses  of  secondary  schools,  and  its  report  served  as  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  cause  of  uniformity.  One  of  the  main  conclusions  of 
the  committee  was  that  the  colleges  should  adapt  their  entrance 
requirements  to  secondar}'  schools,  after  they  had  been  put  on  a 
proper  educational  basis.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
uniform  college  entrance  requirements  would  follow  as  a  natural 
result  of  uniform  standards  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Another  committee  was  appointed  in  1895  to  still  further  investi- 
gate this  subject.  The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  found  in  full 
in  the  1899  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  page 
632.  Its  findings  were  expressed  in  fourteen  resolutions,  of  which 
President  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  says:  "These  reso- 
lutions furnish  a  feasible  means  of  securing  uniformity  as  well  as 
elasticity  in  requirements.  The  report  was  the  first  step,  national  in 
character,  towards  bringing  the  high  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  country  into  harmonious  co-operation." 

In  1905,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  set  aside  ten  million  dollars  of  5% 
securities    (which    has    since   been   increased),   appointed   a   board   of  >^ 

trustees,  which  was  constituted  into  a  self  perpetuating  corporation,  y- 

to  be  known  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  This  enormous  income  was  to  be  used  mainly  in  the 
retirement  of  professors  of  colleges  and  universities  of  good  stand-  y.: 

ing.  The  standing  of  these  institutions  can  be  best  judged  and  rated 
on  the  basis  of  their  entrance  requirements  actually  enforced — I  say 
actually  enforced  to  distinguish  them  from  those  requirements  stated 
in  catalogues  and  not  enforced — since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Founda- 
tion was  made  national,  it  was  forced  to  meet  the  problem  of  national 
standardization.     The  Foundation  has  met  this  problem. 
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The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  said  recently,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  because  of 
its  ability  to  give  or  withhold  valuable  grants,  and  its  declaration 
that  these  grants  will  be  made  only  to  institutions  of  a  certain  grade, 
and  further,  because  of  adequate  provision  in  the  office  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  investigation  of  all  institutions  applying  for  such  grants,  this 
establishment  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for 
clearing  up  and  unifying  our  standards  in  higher  education.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  all  of  the  agencies  working  directly  to  this  end, 
taken  together,  have  thus  far  accomplished  so  much  in  the  fixing  of 
a  standard  of  secondary  and  collegiate  education. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Foundation  along  this  line,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  in  terms  of  which  the  work  of  secondary  schools  and 
the  college  entrance  requirements  could  be  rated.  This  measure  was 
called  "The  Unit,"  and  will  be  defined  later. 

The  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  several  associations,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  standards  should  be  considered  in  a  national,  rather  than  a 
sectional  way,  resulted  in  the  formation,  in  1906,  of  the  National  Con- 
ference Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  four  major  associa- 
tions of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  the  two  college  entrance 
boards,  the  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

This  committee  meets  annually,  and  is  doing  much  effective  work. 
It  has  adopted  the  Carnegie  unit  as  that  of  the  conference. 

You  will  doubtless  recall  that,  near  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I 
stated  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  convenience  to  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  results  in  secondary  schools,  to  agree  on  some  measure 
that  could  be  used  in  determining  the  amount  of  work  done  in  any 
secondary  school,  and  also  the  quantity  of  work,  in  terms  of  this 
measure,  that  should  constitute  a  reasonable  standard  requirement. 

Several  terms  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  adopted  the  "Count,"  which  repre- 
sents satisfactory  work  in  a  subject,  one  hour  per  week  for  a  school 
year.  You  will  see  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  measure,  a  student  hav- 
ing five  one-hour  recitations  per  week  in  a  particular  subject,  could 
get  a  credit  of  five  "Counts"  for  a  year's  work  in  that  subject.  Twenty 
"Counts"  is  considered  a  standard  year's  work,  and  a  minimum  of 
seventy-five  for  graduation,  or  entrance  to  a  New  York  College. 

Another  term  that  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  is  the  "Point." 
This  represents  satisfactory  work  for  a  semester,  or  half  year,  in  a 
subject  important  enough  to  be  given  four  or  five  times  a  week.  A 
full  year's  work  would,  consequently,  equal  two  "Points."  Eight 
"Points"  would  constitute  a  year's  work,  and  a  minimum  of  thirty 
"Points"  for  graduation  or  college  entrance. 
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The  measure  proposed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  previously  re-  |] 

ferred  to,  is  known  as  the  "Unit"  -mhich  represents  a  year's  study  in  any 

subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately,  a  quarter  of  a 

full  year's  work. 

"This  statement  is  designated  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  the  work  done  in  a  secondary  school.  It  takes  the  four-year 
high  school  course  as  a  basis,  and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the 
school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for 
four  or  five  periods  a  week;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  sixty-minute  hours  or  equivalents. 
Schools  organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can,  neverthe- 
less, estimate  their  work  in  terms  of  this  unit." 

A  number  of  the  organizations  mentioned  in  this  paper  have  already 
abandoned  other  terms,  and  adopted  this,  which  is  now  popularly 
known  as  the  Carnegie  "Unit." 

I  think  that  we  will  be  safe  in  forecasting  that  not  many  more 
years  will  pass  before  we  will  have,  in  general  use,  a  national  stand- 
ard of  measure,  and  that  it  will  be  the  Carnegie  "Unit." 

If  we  wished  to  reduce  values  stated  in  the  "Count"  or  "Point"  to 
the  denomination  of  "Units,"  it  would  not  be  so  difificult  as  at  first 
may  appear. 

The  "Count"  may  be  stated  as  the  hour-week-year;  the  "Point"  as 
the  5  hour-week-semester;  and  the  "Unit"  as  the  4  or  5-40  to  60 
minute  hour-36  to  40  week-year.  Consequently  i  tmit  would  equal 
approximately  2  points  or  5  counts. 

It  will  be  readily  se.en  that  the  "Unit"  is  a  much  more  elastic  meas- 
ure and  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  is  desirable. 

To  illustrate  more  definitely  the  application  of  the  "Unit"  we  will 
use  plane  geometry.  This  subject  is  considered  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  consume  four  or  five  periods  of  the  high  school  course  for 
one  year  and  if  so  given  should  receive  a  credit  of  i  unit.  If  it  were 
given  for  two  periods  a  week  for  one  year,  it  would  receive  a  credit 
of  %  unit,  but  if  on  the  other  hand  plane  geometry  were  given  four 
or  five  times  a  week  for  two  years,  it  would  still  receive  credit  for 
only  I  "Unit,"  the  assumption  being  that  undue  time  had  been  devoted 
to  a  subject  of  that  degree  of  importance. 

The  relative  value  placed  on  the  various  high  school  branches  in 
terms  of  the  unit  is  shown  by  the  following  outline  published  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  accepted  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  generally  by  the  Colleges  of  the  different  associa- 
tions: 
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English: 

(a)  Reading  and  Practice 2      units 

(b)  Study  and  Practice i      unit 

History: 

(a)  Ancient   i  " 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern i  " 

(c)  English i  " 

(d)  American  and  Civil  Government i  " 

Latin: 

(a)  Grammar  and  Composition i         " 

(b)  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil  and  works  of  various  authors 

aggregating 6^/^  units 

Greek  4         " 

French  4         " 

German  4        " 

Spanish 2         " 

Algebra  2         " 

Plane  Geometry i  unit 

Solid  "         1/2     " 

Trigonometry   i 

Physics I         " 

Chemistry i         " 

Botany i         " 

Geography   i 

Zoology I         " 

Drawing   i         " 

Music   3  units 

Total 42 

Sixteen  of  this  total  of  42  units  of  work  is  considered  standard 
requirement  for  graduation  from  a  high  school.  It  is  not  expected 
that  any  one  high  school  will  offer  the  full  42  units  from  which  the 
student  may  elect  16  units.  In  the  case  of  the  small  high  school,  it 
would  be  extravagant  as  well  as  ill  advised  for  other  reasons. 

Even  though  most  States  require  16  units  for  graduation  from 
their  highest  grade  high  schools,  most  of  the  colleges  in  order  to 
allow  a  little  margin  betwen  the  high  school  and  college  require  only 
14  or  15  units  for  entrance.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  colleges  to 
specify  what  subjects  shall  go  to  make  up  the  greater  part  of  their 
required  units.  Dickinson  College,  of  its  14  required  units,  specifies 
what  all  shall  be,  New  York  University  specifies  14.5  of  15.5  required, 
while  on  the  other  hand  Leland  Stanford  requires  15  units  and  speci- 
fies only  3,  and  Clark  University  requires  14  units  and  specifies  none. 
The  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  speci- 
fied units. 
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It  appears  that  the  unit  of  measure  agreed  upon  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  quantity  of  work  in  terms  of  that  unit  expected 
of  the  high  school  student  in  a  four-year  course  is  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little,  but  the  various  subjects  for  which  credit  is  at  present 
given  and  the  amount  of  credit  given  to  each  will  change.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  tjie  Carnegie  Foundation  has  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  adjust  the  recognition  to  the  demand  but  the  demand  considered 
in  this  adjustment  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  colleges  themselves. 

On  account  of  our  great  industrial  development  and  the  ever 
increasing  cry,  on  the  part  of  those  who,  support  our  public  schools, 
for  more  and  more  of  the  vocational  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  we 
will  be  forced  to  give  credit  for  high  school  graduation  to  a  number 
of  subjects  to  which  no  credit  is  given  in  the  outline  previously  read. 

In  support  of  this  view,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  action. 
May  7,  1910,  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  on  the  Articu- 
lation of  High  School  and  College,  the  following  statement  was 
addressed  to  the  Colleges  of  the  State: 

"We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  forty  thousand  boys  and  girls 
who  annually  attend  the  nineteen  high  schools  of  this  city  cannot  be 
wisely  and  fully  served  under  the  present  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Our  experience  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  "preparation  for  life"  and  "preparation  for  college" 
as  defined  by  college  entrance  requirements. 

"So  long  as  this  discrepancy  exists,  both  the  child  and  society 
sufifer,  for  the  following  two  reasons: 

"First: — Every  attempt  to  divide  high  school  students  into  two 
classes  and  to  prepare  one  class  for  college  and  the  other  for  life  is 
unsatisfactory.  Many  of  those  being  "prepared  for  college"  drop  out 
of  school  without  proper  education  for  citizenship  and  without  the 
industrial  or  commercial  efficiency  which  society  rightly  demands  the 
tax-supported  high  school  should  develop.  Those  being  "prepared 
for  life"  include  many  who,  later  in  their  course,  would  go  to  college 
if  the  work  already  done  were  recognized  by  the  colleges. 

"Second: — The  attempt  to  prepare  the  student  for  college  under 
the  present  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  such 
other  subjects  as  are  needed  for  life  is  unsatisfactory.  Under  these 
conditions  the  student  often  has  too  much  to  do.  The  quality  of  all 
his  work  is  likely  to  sufifer.  The  additional  subjects  are  slighted 
because  they  do  not  count  for  admission  to  college.  In  such  a  course 
it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  give  these  subjects  as  much  time 
and   energy  as  social  conditions   demand. 

"For  these  reasons  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Clark  College.  This  college  accepts  the  graduates 
of  any  New  England  public  high  school  or  of  any  other  high  school 
with  equivalent  standard.     They  report  that  the  results  are  satisfac- 
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tory  to  the  college.  May  we  ask  what,  in  j^our  opinion,  would  be  the 
objections,  if  any,  to  the  acceptance  by  your  college  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City?  Such  a  definition  of 
entrance  requirements  would  secure  to  the  college  a  four-years' 
preparatory  course  and  would  enable  the  high  school  to  perform  its 
function  as  a  tax-supported  institution.  Under  the  present  method 
of  defining  entrance  requirements,  students  who  have  not  completed 
our  course  of  study  repeatedly  gain  admission  to  college,  often  to  the 
weakening  of  both  college  and  high  school. 

"If  this  departure  seems  too  radical,  may  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  statements  and  recommend  the  modifications  in  present 
entrance  requirements  which  seem  to  us  most  urgent?  There  are 
seven  distinct  lines  of  work  which  we  believe  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  high  school  course;  to-wit,  language,  mathematics,  history 
and  civics,  science,  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training.  Girls  must 
be  taught  household  science  and  art.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the 
twentieth  century  demands  that  the  high  schools  should  not  cast 
all  students  in  the  same  mold;  that  the  amount  of  science  and  manual 
training  which  is  sufficient  for  one  student  is  utterly  inadequate  for 
another;  and  that  a  training  for  business  may  be  given  in  the  high 
school  which  will  be  as  cultural  and  as  respectable  as  any  other 
course.  To  enable  the  high  schools  to  adapt  secondary  education  to 
the  varying  needs  of  different  students  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
the  diverse  demands  of  the  professions,  of  industry,  and  of  com- 
merce, progress  seems  to  us  to  require, 

(a)  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  so-called  "required"  subjects, 

together  with 

(b)  the  recognition  of  all  standard  subjects,  as  electives. 

"The  specified  entrance  requirements  of  two  foreign  languages,  the 
meager  electives  in  science,  and  the  absence  of  recognition  for  draw- 
ing, music,  household  science  and  art,  shopwork,  commercial  branches, 
and   civics  and  economics,   constitute  the  chief  difficulty. 

"We  should  like  to  see  if  possible  for  a  student  upon  entering  the 
high  school  to  choose  Latin  or  German  or  French;  to  confine  his 
work  in  foreign  language,  during  his  high  school  course,  to  one  such 
language  in  case  the  remainder  of  his  time  is  required  for  other  sub- 
jects; and  to  find  at  the  end  of  his  high  school  course  that  he  has  met 
the  foreign  language  requirements  of  whatever  college  he  may  choose 
to  enter.  We  should  like  to  see  no  discrimination  against  Latin  for 
the  course  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree,  so  that  students  choosing  any 
language  may  enter  the  B.  S.  course. 

"We  should  like  to  see  the  following  subjects  recognized  by  col- 
lege entrance  credits: 

"Music,  I  unit;  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  each  V2  to  i  unit; 
joinery,  pattern  making,  forging,  machine  shop  practice,  each  %  to  i 
unit;    household    chemistry,    botany,    zoology,    physiography,    applied 
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physics,  and  advanced  chemistry,  each  i  unit;  modern  history,  i  unit; 
civics  and  economics,  each  V2  to  i  unit;  household  science  and  art,  2 
units;  and  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  stenography  and 
typewriting,  elementarj^  bookkeeping,  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
accounting,  each  %  to  i  unit. 

"A  recent  study  of  entrance  requirements  show  that  many  col- 
leges are  already  requiring  only  one  foreign  language  for  admission, 
and  that  many  of  the  above  subjects  have  received  recognition. 

You  will  notice  that  this  bespeaks  the  demands  of  a  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  center  with  its  many  perplexing  social  prob- 
lems awaiting  solution.  Thej'  have  naturally  overlooked  the  demands 
of  the  rural  sections.  If  we  add  to  their  list  of  vocational  subjects 
for  which  they  ask  recognition,  the  various  branches  related  to  agri- 
culture, that  are  so  rapidly  finding  their  way  into  our  high  schools, 
we  will  have  the  present  situation  fairly  well  covered. 

These  changes  and  even  more  will  come,  I  believe,  but  we  must 
be  patient  as  permanent  growth  must  needs  be  slow. 

The  substitution  of  the  living  modern  languages  of  trade  and  com- 
merce for  part  or  all  of  "The  language  they  used  to  speak  in  Rome 
or  one  supposed  to  be  something  like  it,"  as  one  of  our  Baltimore 
papers  put  it  in  a  recent  editorial  may  shock  some,  but  we  must  be 
only  guided  by  tradition,  and  not  bound  by  it. 

I  think  the  following  lines  by  Eugene  C.  Dolson  somewhat  to  the 
point: 

The  past  recedes;  men  walk  no  more 

Fettered  to  thoughts  of  ages  gone — 
The  future  hath  its  meed  in  store, 

And  action  rushes  on. 

Fronting  the  real  in  swift  advance 

From  stage  to  stage  the  world  has  sped — 

The  dream,  the  glamor,  the  romance 
Of  buried  years  are  dead. 

June  29,   1910. 

After  the  reading  of  this  most  excellent  paper,  it  was  moved  by  J\Ir. 
Lamar,  of  Montgomery  County,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  West,  that  Mr. 
Purdum's  address  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  and  published  in  the 
Association's  report.  The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  next  on  the  program  was  a  very  excellent  paper  on  commercial 
work  bj-  Miss  Agnes  Himmelheber,  of  the  Annapolis  High  School. 
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MISS  HIMMELHEBER'S  ADDRESS. 

SCOPE,    OPPORTUNITY    AND    RELATION    OF    THE    COMMERCIAL    COURSE    TO     HIGH 

SCHOOL    WORK. 

Did  any  of  you  smile  at  Young  Commercial  when  she  first  made  her 
appearance  in  our  Hall  of  Education?  Don't  deny  it.  You  know  a  few 
of  you  thought  he  was  not  enough  scholastically  pedigreed  to  rank  with 
pretty  Miss  English,  or  sweet,  meditative  Miss  Literature,  or  angular 
Math,  or  Roman  tuniced  Latin.  At  our  High  School  meeting  last  Decem- 
ber an  English  teacher,  no  doubt  surprised  at  the  Commercial  Department 
being  represented,  remarked,  "Why,  the  commercial  teachers  are  here, 
too,  aren't  they?  It  was  undecided  whether  the  Commercial  Department 
should  be  considered  High  School  work  or  not.  But  I  think  we  have 
taken  it  in.  I  guess  it's  all  right,"  she  continued,  "but  I  think  the  com- 
mercial course  is  so  narrow  compared  with  the  broadness  of  the  academic 
department."  I  weighed  the  opinion  with  a  smile.  How  many  of  you 
agree  with  her?  I  am^  going  to  try  to  convert  you.  I  must  confess  I  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  the  youthful,  wide-awake,  vivacious  Com- 
mercial as  soon  as  she  stepped  into  our  midst,  and  was  introduced.  I 
saw  into  the  future ;  saw  the  results  of  this  department ;  saw  more  than 
ordinary ;  saw  expert  stenographers ;  saw  well-trained  business  men  and 
women,  trusted  bank  clerks  ;  yea,  even  bankers ;  in  fact  I  thought 

"  'Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 

The  difference  is  droll ; 
The    optimist    sees    the    doughnut. 
The  pessimist  the  hole." 

More  and  more  the  school  is  becoming  articulated  with  life  work,  and 
the  fact  is  gradually  being  accepted  that  any  work  carried  on  in  the  school 
which  prepares  directly  for  intelligent  and  efficient  service  to  mankind  is 
legitimate,  whether  it  be  in  the  learned  professions,  in  business  walks,  in 
manufacturing,  in  agriculture  or  in  any  form-  of  industry.  Education 
should  prepare  for  life.  We  see  many  a  failure  in  life  at  which  we  wonder, 
when  it  would  be  very  clear  could  we  but  have  a  glimpse  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  minds  in  control  of  the  enterprise.  Oftentimes  failure 
comes  because  the  training  in  early  life  has  not  fitted  the  individual  for 
a  permanently  successful  career.  Success  is  the  fruit  of  intelligent  prepa- 
ration. In  ages  more  or  less  remote,  the  ideal  in  education  seemed  to  be 
to  get  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  our  young  men  through  college  and  uni- 
versity courses  in  order  that  they  might  enter  the  learned  professions — 
medicine,  law,  and  theology.  And  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle  they 
could  not  support  themselves  in  one  of  these  professions,  they  might 
honorably  try  school  teaching.  Almost  no  thought  was  given  to  the  vast 
majority,  possibly  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  the  land  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  could  not  reach  the  end  of  a  college  or  university 
course.     But  the  wonderful   achievements   in   commerce  and  agriculture. 
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in  engineering  and  manufacturing  are  forcing  the  American  people  to 
regard  these  occupations  as  in  every  sense  quite  as  highly  honorable  as- 
the  so-called  learned  professions.  And  the  schools  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize more  and  more  that  those  studies  which  prepare  the  youth  for  suc- 
cessful experience  in  these  occupations,  have  as  legitimate  a  place  in  the 
school  curriculum  as  any  of  the  humanities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  universities 
have  begun  business  courses.  This  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  work 
that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  commercial  departments  in  our  high 
schools  in  their  endeavors  to  gain  recognition. 

"This  is  an  age  of  commercialism.  Everything  points  to  the  way  of 
commerce-bartering.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents  is  each  and  every 
commodity  worth?"  As  an  educator  once  said,  "even  brains  are  valued 
more  than  ever  they  were  before."  We,  as  representatives  of  our 
respective  lines  of  work,  would  not  convene  in  this  city  with  so  much 
interest  if  it  were  not  so.  Are  we  not  striving  to  find  out  the  best 
way  to  develop  the  brain  of  the  child  in  order  to  estimate  it  higher, 
to  make  it  a  good,  useful  citizen  and  member  of  society?  We  are 
interesting  the  public  in  the  market  for  brains.  Therefore,  we  have 
convened  in  the  interests  of  the  brain  trust.  And  because  this  is  an 
age  of  commercialism  the  world  needs  today,  and  is  crying  louder 
than  ever  for  young  brains  capable  of  showing  ability  to  do  the  work 
that  must  be  done. 

Commercial  education  has  come  to  stay ;  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
The  tide  of  common  sentiment  has  carried  it  beyond  the  low-water  mark 
of  innovation  and  it  has  passed  into  the  region  of  the  accepted  and  the 
commonplace,  along  with  industrial  training  in  all  its  phases.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  "Shall  commercial  training  be  a  department,  in  the  high 
school?"  but  "What  does  this  department  accomplish?" 

If  a  school  can  furnish  from  its  coirmiercial  department  pupils  with  as 
good  a  general  education  as  their  fellows,  and  if  these  pupils  have  gained 
a  part  of  their  training  in  the  use  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  busi- 
ness, so  that  they  will  go  out  into  life  neither  timorous  nor  ever-confident, 
but  with  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  situation  which  spells  success,  then 
the  school  will  have  fulfilled  its  mission. 

Our  State  Board  of  Education,  in  making  commercial  work  a  new  de- 
partment in  the  high  school,  has  not  narrowed,  but  has  thus  broadened 
the  scheme  of  education.  And  from  the  fact  that  it  is  mandatory  that  all 
applicants  for  the  Commercial  Department  must  have  completed  the  first 
two  years  work  of  the  high  school,  the  school  can  furnish  from  its  Com- 
mercial Department  pupils  with  as  good  a  general  education  as  those 
from  the  Academic  Department.  This  elective  course  has  awakened  new 
enthusiasm  in  the  life  of  many  a  boy  and  girl.  Each  one  is  working  now 
with  a  more  determined  will  to  get  ready  his  distaff.  They  realize  more 
than  ever  before  the  truth  of  the  old  saying :  "Get  your  distaff  ready,  God 
will  provide  the  flax." 
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Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  commercial  department  is  the 
"dumping  ground"  for  the  less  talented  pupils  of  the  high  school.  Let 
us,  with  unprejudiced  minds,  weigh  a  few  facts.  "Facts  are  stubborn 
things,"  you  know. 

How  does  the  commercial  department  stand  in  relation  to  the  other 
departments  of  the- high  school?  The  commercial  student's  English  re- 
ceives special  emphasis.  In  no  other  department  of  the  high  school  is  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  English  needed  than  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment. It  is  here,  through  the  dictations,  that  the  student  can  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  pure  and  polished  English,  the  lofty 
stateliness  of  Websterian  diction,  the  direct,  incisive  simplicity  and  strong 
expressiveness  of  well-selected  language.  It  is  here  that  he  can  meet  with 
the  best  minds  of  the  world,  and  not  only  hear,  but  take  down  and  pre- 
serve, the  pearls  of  thought,  the  charms  of  language,  the  beauties  of 
expression. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  right  here  ?  Don't  you  think  our 
high  school  students  would  doi  better  if  they  read  less  in  the  class  room 
and  talked  more?' — in  the  right  sense  of  the  word.  Much  more  of  their 
literature  work  could  be  home  work,  read  and  digested  there  and  ac- 
counted for  in  class  in  their  own  words ;  and  thus  the  students  of  both 
departments  would  cultivate  a  better  address,  and  the  commercial  students 
would  be  more  able  to  express  themselves  when  they  discuss  their  prob- 
lems in  Business  Law.  And  I  should  like  to  accentuate  the  fact  that 
more  technical  grammar  should  be  taught  to  meet  these  requirements. 
We  must  not  forget  that  our  students  must  learn  how  to  speak  and  write 
the  language  as  well  as  'how  to  read  it.  The  commercial  student  must 
give  special  attention  to  the  construction  of  transcripts.  As  I  remarked 
before,  the  best  fo^rm  of  language  is  dictated ;  but  in  shorthand  much  is 
curtailed  and  even  eliminated,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  sense  his 
work  and  must  necessarily  transcribe  in  good  form.  Faulty  English  never 
succeeds  in  passing  uncriticised.  Then,  too,  the  student's  vocabulary  is 
abundantly  increased.  Business  intelligence,  common  sense  and  ethics  are 
developed  by  the  live  dictation  matter  selected  from  the  products  of  a 
master  hand.  No  scholar  can  have  pure  English  and  lofty  thoughts 
poured  through  him  for  thirty  or  forty  weeks  and  not  be  made,  even  in 
spite  of  himself,  better  and  wiser  thereby. 

"The  problems  of  bookkeeping  are  not  unlike  those  of  algebra  or 
geometry  in  training  the  mind.  There  is  much  of  the  mathematical 
value  of  algebra  and  some  of  the  reasoning  power  of  geometry  in- 
volved in  the  questions  of  debit  and  credit,  averaging  of  accounts, 
balances,  discounts,  etc."  This  department  takes  up  the  latest  and 
most  improved  methods  of  teaching  bookkeeping  and  business  prac- 
tice. It  combines  much-abused  theory  with  actual  practice — inter-com- 
munication business  practice.  Students  open  business  for  themselves, 
use  school  currency,  keep  their  own  books,  make  out  notes,  checks, 
receipts,  drafts,  invoices,  leases,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  and  buy  and 
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sell  merchandise  at  market  prices.  They  pass  from  office  to  office, 
through  various  kinds  of  business,  illustrating  methods  in  real  estate, 
coal,  lumber,  manufacturing,  jobbing,  dry  goods,  grocery,  commission, 
wholesale,  banking,  and  other  lines,  mastering  the  details  of  each  part  of 
each  office  from  bill  clerk  and  shipping  clerk  to  general  manager.  Business 
organizations,  corporations,  auditing,  transportation,  and  local  industry 
receive  careful  attention.  Every  modern  device  for  business  is  used,  such 
as  loose  leaf  ledger,  card  ledger,  "ticklers,"  care  of  correspondence,  and 
mailing.  Surely  bookkeeping  is  very  properly  substituted  for  algebra  and 
geometrj^ 

The  value  of  shorthand  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  generally  recog- 
nized. Stenography,  as  a  career,  also  is  calling  an  increasing  number  of 
men  and  women.  Does  the  stenographer  ever  advance?  Yes.  The  well- 
prepared  stenographer  finds  a  better  opening  for  advancement  in  business 
than  ever  before.  Shorthand,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  young  men  and 
young  women,  has  grown  with  our  industrial  life  and  is  now  regarded  as 
the  best  step  to  be  taken  in  procuring  a  position  in  the  business  world. 
"The  fact  that  stenographers  are  employed  in  every  known  business 
office  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  shorthand  is  a  modern  and  lasting 
utility,  affording  employment  to  an  army  of  young  men  and  women 
in  all  civilized  countries.  The  demand  today  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  supply  of  those  qualified  to  do  stenographic  work." 

A  particular  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  that  it  puts  the 
young  man  and  young  woman  at  the  live  end  of  the  business,  and  in 
touch  with  the  executive  heads.  The  handling  of  correspondence  in  the 
negotiation  of  affairs  involves  ability  beyond  that  of  writing  shorthand. 
The  young  men  and  women  employed  in  the  stenographic  work  take  a 
high  rating  among  commercial  employes,  inasmmuch  as  they  handle  the 
brain  matter  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  executive  offices  of  all  great 
concerns.  The  confidential  character  of  much  of  the  work  gives  it  added 
value  and  insures  excellent  remuneration  for  those  possessing  the  rare 
quality  of  reticence. 

The  most  capable  business  men  and  lawyers,  men  of  judgment,  exacting 
interests  and  large  affairs,  confide  their  correspondence  to  the  stenog- 
rapher, who,  in  turn,  must  comprehend  its  meaning  and  regard  the  confi- 
dential character  of  it.  Shorthand  is  now  considered  very  necessary  as  a 
step  to  the  position  of  correspondent  and  secretary,  fields  of  employment 
that  are  most  inviting  to  properly  qualified  men  and  women. 

The  value  of  shorthand  is  not  alone  in  its  practical  application  to  busi- 
ness life,  but  accompanying  its  study  is  a  fine  mental  discipline.  "The 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  accomplishment  has  received  a  training  in  accuracy  of 
detail  that  is  as  valuable  in  cultivating  the  faculties  as  the  study  of  a 
dead  language.  If  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  mental  training  is  to  secure 
rapid  and  strong  thinking,  and  thorough  control  of  the  mental  faculties, 
then  the  influence  of  a  practical  business  education  must  be  of  the  greatest 
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value  also  in  this  respect."  Stenographic  work  is  of  an  intellectual  order, 
requiring  the  exercise  of  a  good  mind.  Business  and  professional  men 
find  shorthand  study  mentally  interesting,  as  well  as  most  useful  in  daily 
life.  Some  one  has  remarked  that  no  other  work  so  imperatively  demands 
instantaneous  mental  comprehension  with  instantaneous  manual  execu- 
tion as  shorthand  does. 

Commercial  geography  furnishes  something  of  the  training  of  a  science. 
A  study  of  the  raw  materials  of  commerce  paves  the  way  for  an  intelligent 
survey  of  the  facts  of  geography.  Thus  the  location  of  important  trade 
centers,  the  sources  of  supply,  commercial  routes,  in  short,  the  earth's 
features  as  they  affect  commerce,  become  profoundly  significant  and  inter- 
esting. The  history  of  commerce  naturally  links  itself  with  commercial 
geography. 

Is  there  any  training  in  typewriting?  We  are  apt  to  say:  "Any  one  can 
typewrite."  But  there  are  two  ways  of  typewriting,  the  right  way  and 
the  wrong  way.  Let  us  consider  the  right  way.  The  training  a  student 
receives  in  typewriting  helps  him  in  untold  ways  in  all  his  other  branches. 
For  instance,  a  strict  insistence  upon  neatness,  accuracy,  promptness,  cor- 
rect forms,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  many,  ofttimes-designated-minor 
details,  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  work  in  general.  A  careless, 
don't-care  attitude  is  soon  overcome. 

We  are  told  that  the  study  of  law  is  enough  to  try  the  strength  and 
test  the  patience  of  the  strongest  and  most  resolute  mind;  therefore, 
"the  value  of  law  as  a  diciplinary  study  will  not  be  questioned;  but,  let 
me  say,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  quite  feasible  to  bring  the  essentials 
of  business  law  within  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl 
in  the  high  school,  thus  furnishing  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  between  man  and  man,  and  also  making  them 
intelligent  enough  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  are  spread  for  the  ignor- 
ant." This  study  tends  much  to  develop  individuality.  Concrete  prob- 
lems are  applied  to  business  transactions.  This  draws  the  students 
into  debate,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  scholar- 
ship in   English. 

These  distinctive  commercial  subjects  are  supplemented  by  a  judicious 
addition  of  liberal  studies.  Rhetoric,  literature,  German,  drawing  and 
manual  training  are  included  in  the  commercial  student's  program  of 
work.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  graduate  of  the  commercial 
department  may  not  go  out  into  life  with  as  broad  a  general  culture  bo 
the  graduate  of  the  other  courses,  and  has  as  a  part  of  his  equipment  the 
particular  knowledge  which  the  business  man  wants. 

I  argue  that  commercial  training  in  our  high  school  is  a  star  of  no  less 
magnitude  than  any  other  department  in  the  high  school.  I  hope  no  one 
will  find  fault  with  me  for  making  this  assertion.  Don't  push  us  back  on 
the  stage.  We  are  coming  front.  Only  our  State  Superintendent  can  call 
us  down.  But  I  trust  he  will  act  as  Joe  Jefferson  did  in  the  staging 
of  one  of  his  earlier  plays.  Joseph  Jefferson,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
attended  a   rehearsal,   at  wliich   a   lively  disagreement  arose  between   two 
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of  the.  actresses  as  to  the  possession  of  the  center  of  the  stage  during  a 
certain  scene.  While  the  manager  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
Jeflferson  sat  carelessly  looking  on  and  apparently  undisturbed.  The  friend 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  "Great  Caesar !  Jefferson,"  he  exclaimed,  "thi3 
will  ruin  our  play.  Why  don't  you  settle  matters?  You  could  if  you  only 
would !"  Jefferson  shook  his  head  gravely,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"No,  George,"  he  replied,  "the  Lord  only  made  one  man  who  could  ever 
manage  the  sun  and  moon,  and  you  remember  even  he  let  the  stars  alone." 
Miss  Himmelheber  was  followed  by  Dr.  West  on  "A  Suggested  High 
School  Curriculum  as  a  Finishing  Course."  After  this  address,  Dr.  West 
distributed  copies  of  his  proposed  curriculum  to  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

DR.  WEST'S  ADDRESS. 

A    SUGGESTED    SECONDARY    CURRICULUM    FOR    A    FINISHING    COURSE. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  theory  concerning  education  it  is 
with  hope  rather  than  with  confidence  that  we  apply  ourselves  to  this 
problem.  Hard  enough  it  is  to  lay  down  a  good  course  of  study  for  those 
who  will  go  to  college  or  whose  life  work  beyond  the  secondary  period 
has  been  otherwise  pre-arranged.  'Who  then  shall  dare  to  prescribe  in  de- 
tail the  proper  secondary  instruction  for  the  fourteen-year-old  whose 
schooling  is  to  end  with  the  secondary  course,  but  whose  work  beyond  is 
wholly  undetermined,  whose  natural  bent  is  as  yet  quite  undeveloped  ? 
Moreover,  if  we  are  right  in  our  view  that  the  secondary  period  is  the 
time  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  fit  himself  for  his  life-work,  to  discover  his 
natural  talents,  to  develop  his  dominant  interests,  to  determine  what  is  to 
be  his  best  adjustment  in  the  social  whole,  then  no  secondary  curriculum 
should  ever  be  made  out  beforehand  ;  for  the  secondary  school  should  be 
the  place  in  which,  though  certain  things  might  be  prescribed,  many  more 
things  would  be  offered  as  electives,  so  that  if  not  in  one  direction  then  in 
another  each  pupil  should  at  last  find  his  forte,  his  line  of  abiding  interest 
and  special  aptitude,  and,  therefore,  of  greatest  social  service  and  of  most 
complete  individual  happiness.  And  yet,  presumptuous  as  may  appear 
our  efforts  at  curriculum-making  for  pupils  coming  into  the  secondary 
course  without  any  definite  purpose  for  the  future,  we  are  in  fact  com- 
pelled to  do  this  very  thing  daily ;  because  we  are  required  to  show  an  end 
as  well  as  a  beginning  of  our  educational  scheme,  and  moreover  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  surrounding  most  secondary  schools,  particularly  the 
many  small  ones,  preclude  any  liberal  array  of  elective  studies  and  indeed 
often  limit  principal,  teachers,  and  pupils  to  a  single  fixed  curriculum. 

Thus  the  problem  toward  the  solution  of  which  I  shall  offer  a  sugges- 
tion, is  an  actual  problem  and  one  likely  to  remam  with  us  in  many 
quarters  for  years  to  come.  We  do  well  therefore  to  discuss  it  anew 
from  time  to  time.  And  I,  myself,  feel  emboldened  to  attack  this  ques- 
tion on  the  present  occasion  because  of  the  cautious  phraseology  in  which 
I  have  been  permitted  to  cast  my  subject.  Please  observe  that  I  am  not 
to  offer  the  best  curriculum  nor  even  one  good  curriculum  but  merely  a 
suggested  curriculum.     Knowing  as  you  do  that  suggestions  are  often  of 
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small  worth  and  never  mandatory,  you  will  with  ease  make  the  proper 
deduction  and  allow  me  to  proceed  without  fear  of  any  disturbance  to  es- 
tablished institutions. 

Let  us  see  now  just  exactly  what  we  have  given  us  for  study — by  hy- 
pothesis, as  we  used  to  say  in  geometry.  As  the  supposed  boy  or  girl  is 
not  going  to  college  and  as  we  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  he  or 
she  is  going  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  secondary  schooling,  we  should  rule 
out  of  consideration  not  only  the  college  preparatory  course  but  also  all 
other  special  courses,  such  as  the  technical  or  trade  courses,  the  com- 
mercial course,  and  tjje  agricultural  course.  Thus  our  subject  narrows 
itself  down  to  the  so-called  general  course,  the  course  without  any  sort 
of  specifically  preparatory  aim.  But  when  one  notes  the  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  annually  entering  the  great  city  high  schools  without  in- 
clination toward  any  specialized  course,  when  one  recalls  the  many  other 
boys  and  girls  in  small  secondary  schools,  particularly  in  the  small  public 
high  schools,  where  but  little  if  any  election  of  studies  is  afforded,  then 
one  sees  what  a  host  of  young  people  we  have  whose  present  develop- 
ment and  future  happiness  and  worth  to  the  State  are  going  to  be  affected 
by  our  non-classical  and  non-technical  courses  of  study,  by  the  general 
secondary  curriculum  we  construct.  Most  important  it  is  therefore  that 
this  general  secondary  curriculum  shall  receive  at  least  as  much  thought 
as  is  given  to  the  college  preparatoiy  and  the  technical  courses. 

Now  our  proposed  general  curriculum,  in  order  to  be  a  worthy  educa- 
tional program,  must  accomplish  a  four-fold  development  in  every  pupil : 
a  physical  development,  an  intellectual  development,  a  manual  develop- 
ment, and  a  moral  development.  All  four  are  necessary  if  the  pupil  is  to 
attain  his  maximum  of  social  efficiency  and  of  individual  enlightenment 
and  happiness.  As  to  moral  development  and  the  means  of  securing  it  in 
the  school,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  amid  the  prevalent  variety  of  opinion 
and  dearth  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  advocate  any  specific  instruction 
in  ethics ;  but  rather  let  moral  training,  for  the  present,  at  least,  be  given 
through  the  discipline,  co-operative  life,  and  general  exercises  of  the 
school,  through  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers,  and  through  atten- 
tion to  the  ethical  aspects  of  all  the  studies.  With  his  moral  development 
thus  provided  for,  the  pupil  can,  I  believe,  be  developed  physically,  in- 
tellectually, and  manually,  and  in  a  way  that  will  give  him  a  thoroughly 
good  general  equipment  for  life  under  present  day  conditions,  by  following 
during  his  secondary  course  a  program  of  studies  comprising  the  follow- 
ing ten  subjects:  The  mother  tongue,  the  two  prevailing  modern  foreign 
languages  (which  for  us  are  German  and  French),  mathematics,  science, 
history,  handicrafts,  art,  music,  and  physical  culture.  And  let  me  say 
right  here  that,  owing  to  the  limits  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  attempt  no 
differentiation  of  studies  in  adaptation  to  sex  except  in  the  handicrafts, 
where  I  propose  manual  training  for  the  boys  parallel  with  domestic 
science  and  art  for  the  girls,  and  in  physical  culture,  where  the  sexes 
should  be  instructed  separately  and  given  exercises  in  accordance  with 
their  needs.     Whether  or  not  the  method  of  handling  the  academic  sub- 
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jects  should  be  different  for  the  different  sexes  is  a  question  not  relevant 
to  the  present  inquiry. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  arranging  our  ten  selected  studies  into  an 
organized  and  workable  program,  we  need  to  make  at  the  outset  certain 
definite  assumptions  as  to  the  time  at  our  disposal.  I  shall  assume  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  more  common  four-year  secondary  course — 
though  it  is  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  six-year  secondary  course 
based  upon  a  six-year  elementary  course  appears  likely  to  become  the 
normfor  secondary  work  in  the  future.  I  assume  further  that  there  is  to 
be  a  daily  schedule  on  the  six-period  basis,  the  weekly  schedule  thus  con- 
sisting of  thirty  periods ;  but  I  propose  to  place  the  instruction  and  prac-^ 
tice  in  physical  culture  in  afternoon  hours  outside  of  the  regular  six- 
period  scheme,  and  I  should  also  provide  for  extra-schedule  work  in  the 
handicrafts,  so  that  pupils  with  aptitude  in  this  direction  might  gain  more 
knowledge  and  skill  in  craftsmanship  than  the  regular  program  prescribes. 
Next  I  propose  that  the  thirty  periods  of  the  weekly  program,  covering 
the  instruction  in  the  academic,  manual,  and  art  branches  of  the  curri- 
culum (nine  subjects),  be  apportioned  as  follows:  Prepared  studies  20 
periods ;  unprepared  studies  (handicrafts,  art,  and  music)  5  periods ;  study 
vmder  supervision  5  periods — making  each  pupil's  daily  program  consist, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  four  prepared  lessons,  one  unprepared  lesson,  and 
one  study  period.  And  as  to  the  twenty  periods  of  specifically  academic 
work,  I  propose  to  depart  from  the  practice  that  has  been  most  common 
since  the  notable  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  in  that  I  plan  to  have 
the  pupils  pursue  through  each  year  five  academic  subjects  concurrently 
having  four  periods  a  week  in  each,  instead  of  carrying  but  four  aca- 
demic subjects  with  five  periods  a  week  devoted  to  each. 

Let  me  now  cast  into  schematic  form  what  has  been  proposed,  so  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  how  the  studies  are  to  be  grouped.  Doing  so,  I  submit 
in  tabular  arrangement  the  following  four-year  curriculum : 

DR.  WEST'S  CURRICULUM. 

A   SUGGESTED   HIGH    SCHOOL  CURRICULUM   FOR  A   FINISHING  COURSE. 

Assumptions : 

(i)  The  common  four-year  secondary  course,  following  an  eight-year 
elementary  course. 

(2)  A  scheduled  school  day  occupying  the  forenoon  and  part  of  the 
afternoon  (duration  of  exercises  from  five  to  five  and  a  quarter  hours), 
with  facilities  for  additional  afternoon  work — ^particularly  in  physical 
culture. 

(3)  The  daily  schedule  to  be  on  the  six-period  basis  (exclusive  of  the 
later  afternoon  exercises),  the  regular  weekly  schedule  thus  consisting  of 
thirty  periods. 

(4)  These  thirty  periods  to  be  apportioned  on  the  student's  program  as 
follows:  prepared  studies  20  periods;  unprepared  studies  (handicrafts, 
art,  music)  5  periods;  study  under  supervision  5  periods.  The  daily  pro- 
gram for  each  student  to  consist,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  4  prepared  les- 
sons, I  unprepared  lesson,  and  i  study  period. 
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(5)  The  following  ten  subjects  for  the  general  enlightenment  required 
by  present  day  conditions :  the  mother  tongue,  the  two  prevailing  modern 
foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science,  history,  handicrafts,  art,  music, 
physical  culture. 
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Or,  if  preferred,  on  the  same  30-period  week,  turn  one  or  more  of  the 
study  periods  into  academic  or  handicraft  work,  so  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  in  those  subjects.  This  may  be  found  desirable  in  science, 
in  mathematics,  in  the  first  year  of  a  foreign  language,  in  United  States 
history  with  civics,  or  in  the  handicrafts. 

Submitted  for  discussion, 

HENRY  S.  WEST, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Baltimore. 

June,  1910. 

It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  by  the  plan  here  presented  one  avoids 
the  serious  gaps  often  occurring  in  curricula  arranged  on  the  four-subject 
basis ;  for  example,  the  complete  omission  of  history  from  one  or  two 
years  with  the  consequent  loss  of  instruction  upon  great  historical  periods. 
Here  there  is  a  continuous  course  through  all  four  years  in  each  of  the 
live  varieties  of  academic  work,  the  mother  tongue,  the  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  and  history ;  for,  on  leaving  pure  mathematics  on 
the  end  of  the  second  year  in  order  to  take  up  the  second  foreign  language, 
the  pupil  goes  into  his  physics  and  economics,  sciences  that  require  a  con- 
tinuation of  mathematical  thought  and  practice.  Thus  during  each  year 
the  pupil  is  getting  instruction  and  training  in  all  five  of  the  academic 
lines  as  well  as  in  handicraft  work,  in  art,  in  music,  in  physical  culture, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  the  right  way  to  study.  The  effort  has, 
therefore,  been  made  to  have  each  year's  program  as  broad  as  possible 
without  becoming  superficial,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  continuity  and 
intensiveness  of  training  by  maintaining  work  in  the  several  lines  of  study 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  curriculum.  By  such  an  arrangement  one 
would  hope  to  see  his  pupils  both  develop  the  many-sided  interest  and 
grow  in  practical  efficiency. 

Upon  five  of  the  subjects  in  this  curriculum  I  should  like  to  make 
special  comment.  These  are  mathematics  I,  mathematics  II,  science  I, 
science  II,  and  history  I.  The  pair  of  courses  in  pure  mathematics  would 
commonly  be  a  straight  course  in  algebra  followed  by  a  straight  course  in 
geometry;  but  in  place  of  this  I  propose  a  combined  algebra-geometry 
course  for  the  two  years,  during  which  the  subjects  willbe  taught  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  each  other— ^sucli  a  course,  in  short,  as  is  given  in 
the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Fo^r  the  first 
year  science  a  course  in  physical  geography  is  very  commonly  assigned ; 
and  the  introductory  science  course  here  proposed  might  consist  largely 
of  physical  geography,  in  which  though  I  should  make  prominent  the 
interrelations  between  inorganic  nature  and  life,  particularly  human  life, 
emphasizing  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  thriving  of  plant  and  animal 
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life,  man's  dependence  upon  his  physiographic  environment,  the  commer- 
cial and  economic  features  of  physiography,  and  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  But  in  addition  to  this  I  should  undertake  to  give  the 
pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  investigated  by  each  of  the  leading 
natural  sciences,  and  I  should  conclude  the  year's  vi^ork  with  a  brief  course 
in  chemistry.  In  this  way  there  will  be  obtained  two  desirable  experi- 
ences :  first,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  circle  of  science  before  special- 
ization in  a  particular  line  is  undertaken ;  and  second,  that  knowledge  of 
chemical  action  which  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  much  that 
will  be  presented  in  other  science  courses  and  of  innumerable  things  met 
with  in  every  day  life.  Then  I  should  have  the  biology  of  science  II  con- 
sist of  botany,  zoology,  and  human  physiology,  following  some  such 
course  as  that  laid  down  in  the  Bailey  &  Coleman  First  Course  in  Biology 
or  in  Mr.  George  W.  Hunter's  Elements  of  Biology.  Finally,  as  the 
introductory  course  in  history,  I  should  by  no  means  have  a  specialized 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Far  more  profitable,  in  my  judgment, 
for  secondary  pupils  will  be  a  general  course  that  shall  comprise  some 
part  of  what  Professor  Hanus  calls  "an  elementary  descriptive  sociology;" 
outlining  the  rise  of  man  from  savagery  through  the  economic  stages  of 
his  development  to  our  modern  industrial  civilization ;  showing  the  im- 
mense antiquity  of  certain  forms  of  civilization  such  as  those  found  in 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  and  in  the  Nile  Valley;  noting  the  Hebrews 
as  the  first  monotheistic  people ;  omitting  the  political  details  and  con- 
stitutional intricacies  of  the  long  story  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
presenting  the  daily  life  of  those  peoples  and  their  culture  as  revealed  in 
their  art,  architectures,  literature,  industrial  life,  and  commerce ;  picturing 
vividly  the  many-sided,  throbbing  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  period 
of  its  culmination ;  and  explaining  how  the  Teutons,  our  own  rude  but 
virile  ancestors,  took  possession  of  the  western  half  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  began  the  development  of  modern  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  offer  a  word  in  defense  of  my  deliberate  exclu- 
sion of  the  classical  languages  from  the  secondary  curriculum  here  sub- 
mitted. To  those  who,  either  from  lively  conviction  or  from  some  variety 
of  inertia,  would  retain  at  least  Latin  in  every  pupil's  curriculum,  I 
should  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  cannot,  by  any  ingenuity  of  argument, 
convince  myself  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  going  to  college  will  profit 
by  losing  some  of  the  items  in  this  curriculum  in  order  to  gain  Latin.  In 
the  second  place,  I  am  convinced  that  the  desirable  thing  called  by  Dr. 
De  Garmo  ''the  language  consciousness"  can  be  developed  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  adolescent  is  capable  of  realizing  it,  by  such  study  of 
English,  German,  and  French  as  is  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  here 
submitted.  In  the  third  place,  judging  both  from  the  considerable  amount 
of  secondary  instruction  in  the  classics  that  I  have  observed  and  from  my 
own  experience  with  the  classics — which  was  something  above  zero  in 
that  during  my  high  school  and  college  days  I  most  conscientiously  studied 
my  Latin  for  six  years  and  my  Greek  for  three — I  accept  without  reserve 
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certain  notable  sayings  on  the  subject  of  the  classics,  uttered  by  Professor 
Laurie  and  Professor  Hanus.  Professor  Laurie  was,  it  seems  to  me,  emi- 
nently right  when  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago  he  declared,  concerning  the 
sympathetic  study  of  English  literature,  "This,  and  not  the  spelling  out 
with  tears  and  vexation  of  a  dozen  lines  of  Virgil,  is  the  humanities." 
And  Professor  Hanus,  too,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  no  less  right  in  his  three 
assertions  that  "the  modern  idea  of  general  culture  is  much  broader  than 
classical  scholarship ;"  that  a  secondary  education  consisting  largely  cf 
Latin  and  Greek  is,  "for  most  of  the  great  majority  who  never  go  to 
college,  *  *  a  perversion  of  opportunity  and  an  economic  and  educa- 
tional waste,"  because  classical  culture  is  not  obtainable  anyhow  in  the 
secondary  school  "by  studying  the  classical  language  themselves ;"  and 
that  "a  new  culture  and  a  new  civilization  have  arisen  since  the  Renais- 
sance" with  which  the  modern  man  must  get  into  full  relation  in  order 
that  he  may  have  "the  capacity  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  react  on  thi 
resources  and  problems  of  modern  civilization."  With  so  much  said  by 
way  of  holding  up  the  shield  of  authority,  I  respectfully  venture  upon  my 
own  part  the  declaration  that,  in  the  present  industrial  age  with  its  intense 
and  intricately  complex  life,  with  its  bristling  economic  problems  enmesh- 
ing every  one  of  us,  it  appears  to  me  utterly  absurd  to  make  the  boy 
whose  schooling  is  to  end  with  the  secondary  course  laboriously  puzzle 
out  the  Latin  description  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp  or  the 
mechanism  of  Caesar's  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  when  he  might  be  learn- 
ing something  about  the  mechanism'  of  modern  trade  or  the  bridging  of 
the  chasm  between  capital  and  labor ;  it  appears  to  me  little  short  of 
preposterous  to  make  the  same  boy  spend  weeks  in  painfully  trying  to 
understand  Cicero's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Manilian  Law,  instead  of 
studying  the  law  of  a  depreciated  currency  or  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
and  against  the  ubiquitous  trusts. 

After   several    announcements,    the   meeting    adjourned    until    Thursday 
morning  at  9.30  A.  M. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  30. 

The  High  School  section  convened  at  10  o'clock. 

After  a  few  announcements  Dr.  Henry  S.  West  addressed  the  meeting 
on 

SOME    FEATURES    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION. 

In  undertaking  to  discuss  the  subject  of  high  school  organization  and 
administration,    I    appear    to    be    tackling   a    tremendously    comprehensive 
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theme.  Even  with  the  Hmiting  words  "some  features  of"  prefixed  to  my 
subject,  I  have  ample  room,  as  you  no  doubt  are  anxiously  aware,  to 
ramble  around  until  I  have  given  you  a  huge  overdose  of  pedagogics. 
Let  me  at  once,  therefore,  make  the  reassuring  announcement  that  for 
this  occasion  I  have  boiled  the  "some  features"  down  to  three  features. 
I  shall  offer  some  remarks  upon:  First,  The  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  public  school  course.  Second,  The  office  of  high  school  teacher. 
Third,  The  opportunity  of  the  small  high  school. 

The  first  of  these  topics  is  a  matter  of  immediate  interest,  and  import- 
ant to  everybody,  everywhere ;  and  the  other  two  topics  always  have  been 
and  always  \vill  be  matters  of  great  concern  to  high  school  teachers. 

First,  then,  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  public  school  course. 
The  standard  form  of  public  school  organization  has  been  a  twelve-year 
course,  consisting  of  an  eight-)'ear  elementary  school,  followed  by  a  four- 
year  high  school.  It  has  long  been  recognized,  however,  that  this  organi- 
zation does  not  seem  well  adapted  to  obviate  certain  disadvantages  which 
pupils  suffer,  especially  in  passing  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
high  school.  The  typical  pupil  begins  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years,  and  he  makes  the  transition  from  elementary  school  to  high  school 
eight  years  later  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  But  to  many  parents 
and  pupils  eight  years  of  school  without  any  stimulating  change  to  new 
conditions  seem  long  and  dreary,  if  not  actually  unprofitable.  Then,  too, 
economic  necessity,  or  the  economic  impulse  coming  out  in  early  adoles- 
cence, drives  many  boys  out  of  school  into  industrial  life  before  the  end 
of  the  eighth  grade,  their  leave  being  taken  all  the  more  willingly  when 
no  vocational  training  is  offered  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  from  the  class  teacher  plan 
of  the  elementary  school  to  the  departmental  plan  of  the  high  school 
should  be  somehow  mediated ;  and  that  the  assumption  of  the  high  school 
attitude  might  more  happily  take  place  when  the  pupil  is  just  entering 
the  adolescent  period  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirteen  years. 

To  be  sure,  we  all  know  that  the  difficulty  of  successfully  completing 
the  eighth  year  elementary  course  and  getting  well  established  in  the 
four-year  course  is  not  felt  so  acutely  in  many  town  and  rural  high 
schools,  with  all  the  grades  in  one  building,  as  in  the  large  city  school 
systems ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  from  the  latter  alone  that  proposals 
for  some  reorganization  have  come. 

Furthermore,  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts  a  new  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered. When  high  school  work  is  undertaken  at  all  after  the  eighth-year 
elementary  course,  there  is  an  expectation,  sometimes  a  demand,  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  that  a  full  four-year  high  school  course  be  provided 
even  when  the  teaching  force  and  material  equipment  are  entirely  inade- 
quate to  give  four  years  of  high  school  instruction  properly.  A  two-year 
course  or  a  three-year  course  of  high  school  study  seems  to  many  persons 
so  obviously  only  a  piece  of  the  intended  four-year  course,  that  often  full 
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high  school  is  improperly  attempted  with  resulting  lowering  of  standards, 
unsatisfactory  results  and  general  unhappiness. 

Recently  school  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  proposed 
such  a  reorganization  of  the  twelve  school  years  as,  it  is  confidently  hoped, 
will  go  far  toward  alleviating,  if  not  altogether  removing,  the  disad- 
vantages so  keenly  felt  in  the  prevailing  arrangement. 

You  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Educational  Journals  in  Committee 
Reports,  and  in  papers  before  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  proposition  is  this :  To  turn  the  present  eight-year,  four-year 
scheme  into  a  six-year-and-six-year  scheme,  a  six-year  elementary  course 
followed  by  a  six-year  high  school  course.  And  it  is  further  proposed  to 
divide  the  six  high  school  years  into  a  three-year  Junior  high  school  and 
a  three-year  Senior  high  school.  Perhaps  it  is  not  known  to  everyone 
here  present  that  just  this  organization  of  the  twelve-year  public  school 
course  is  already  in  operation  and  working  well  in  some  places,  for 
example,  in  the  city  of  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Now,  what  difference  does  it  make  where  one  puts  the  dividing  line 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  ?  And  if  a  six-year 
elementary  course,  followed  by  a  six-year  high  school,  is  established, 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  breaking  the  high  school  work  into  a  Junior 
high  school  and  a  Senior  high  school  ?  Let  me  make  some  reply  to  these 
questions. 

The  six-year  elementary  course,  carrying  the  children  to  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  can  be  made  to  give  that  fundamental  schooling 
necessary  for  all  future  progress  and  for  a  fair  start  toward  good  citizen- 
ship. Many  children  who  would  not  stay  in  school  through  eight  elemen- 
tary years,  will  stay  through  the  sixth  grade  if,  by  so  doing,  they  com- 
plete a  definite  unit  of  education.  But,  just  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade, 
as  pupils  were  turning  away  from  school,  we  would  swing  open  to  them 
the  doors  of  the  Junior  High  School,  a  second  educational  unit  of  com- 
paratively short  length,  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
the  idea  of  a  further  course  of  study  in  a  dignified  institution  with  so 
attractive  a  name  could  not  but  arrest  attention.  At  the  very  threshold 
of  this  lower  high  school  course,  let  us  offer  to  all  who  wish  it,  such  voca- 
tional training  as  can  properly  be  given  to  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  to  thirteen  and  fifteen  to  sixteen.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  under 
these  circumstances,  many  boys  and  girls,  destined  to  enter  the  great  artisan 
and  industrial  classes,  will  not  only  begin,  but  will  complete  the  Junior 
High  School  course,  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  themselves  and  the 
State? 

Parallel  with  the  vocational  education  of  the  Junior  High  School  there 
would,  of  course,  be  carried  on  regular  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
academic  instruction,  and  even  those  pupils  who  are  to  pursue  the  full 
secondary  schooling,  will  be  stimulated  by  taking  a  new  attitude  toward 
their  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  on  entering  the  Junior 
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High  School.  We  can  conduct  the  Junior  High  School  in  such  a  way 
as  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  class  teacher  plan  of  the  first  six  grades, 
without  giving  over  to  the  regular  departmental  plan  that  will  be  followed 
in  the  Senior  High  School;  and  thus  we  shall  make  the  Junior  course 
the  mediating  school  between  the  lower  course  and  the  Senior  School 
or  high  school  proper.  We  should  also  find  it  perfectly  feasible  to  have 
foreign  language  study  begun  in  the  first  year  of  the  Junior  High  School 
two  years  earlier  than  is  common  at  present,  and  at  an  age  when  the 
pupils'  language  acquisitiveness  is  probably  at  its  best. 

A  Junior  High  School,  as  here  described,  would  be  advantageous  from 
the  administrative  point  of  view  in  at  least  three  other  respects.  With 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  forming  a  distinct  unit  of  our  organiza- 
tion, we  could  more  easily  place  and  keep  in  this  division  of  the  system 
the  teachers  most  able  to  do  the  work  required  in  these  particular  grades 
and  most  successful  in  handling  pupils  of  the  early  adolescent  age. 

Again,  early  adolescence  itself  will  come  to  be  better  understood  and. 
more  sympathetically  and  skillfully  treated  when  we  devote  to  it  a  definite 
period  of  the  school  course.  And  finally,  by  our  clear  demarcation  be- 
tween Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  we  can,  to  a  large  extent,  dis- 
courage and  prevent  the  attempt  at  advanced  high  school  work  in  places 
not  properly  equipped;  because  while  permitting  Junior  high  courses  to 
be  organized  in  many  schools,  we  may,  with  all  propriety,  maintain  that 
the  Senior  High  School  can  be  established  only  in  centrally  located  or 
thickly  populated  communities.  By  carefully  limiting  the  number  of 
Senior  High  Schools  and  by  judiciously  locating  those  we  do  create,  we 
shall,  I  believe,  greatly  improve  the  high  school  work  done  outside  of  the 
large  cities.  It  must  be  quite  apparent  to  you  all  that  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  public  schools  upon  the  six-and-six-year  basis  appeals 
to  me  very  strongly. 

Having  taken  somewhat  more  time  than  I  expected  to  present  my  first 
topic,  I  shall  try  to  treat  the  other  two  quite  briefly.^ 

My  second  topic  is  the  office  of  the  high  school  teacher.  Somewhere 
Emerson  has  written:  "It  matters  little  what  your  studies  are;  it  all  lies 
in  who  your  teacher  is."  Exaggerated  though  this  statement  may  sound, 
our  deep  and  subtle  thinker  has  here  expressed  a  profound  truth.  More- 
over, the  personality  and  method  of  the  teacher  are  daily  assuming  greater 
and  greater  importance  as  we  become  less  and  less  certain  about  the 
correctness  of  traditional  views  regarding  a  hierarchy  of  educational 
values  among  studies,  as  we  get  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  old 
time  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  and  implicit  belief  in  the  exhaustless 
efficacy  of  the  classics  and  abstract  mathematics.  And  in  no  part  of  our 
long  educational  course,  from  kindergarten  to  universitj^,  is  there  greater 
opportunity  and  greater  need  for  strong  personality  and  wise  guidance 
than  during  the  critical  years  of  youth.  Accordingly,  the  high  school 
teacher  must  prepare  himself  most  conscientiously  for  his  high  office. 
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What,  then,  should  be  the  preparation  of  the  high  school  teacher? 
Dean  Russell  has  laid  down  four  requirements :  General  knowledge 
special  knowledge,  professional  knowledge,  and  skill  in  teaching.  By 
general  knowledge  is  meant  that  breadth  of  culture  and  that  general 
awakening  of  the  mind  which  is  ordinarily  best  obtained  in  a  high  grade 
college  or  univesrity  course.  By  special  knowledge  is  meant  that  pro- 
longed and  devoted  study  in  special  fields  of  learning  which  is  necessary 
to  attain  certainty  and  skill  in  the  particular  subjects  one  is  to  teach  in 
the  secondary  curriculum.  By  professional  knowledge  is  meant  an  ac- 
quaintance with  educational  practice  in  general  and  definite  methods  in 
one's  chosen  subjects.  This  part  of  the  equipment  for  high  school  service 
is  probably  to  be  obtained  best  in  the  college  and  university  courses  pre- 
paratory to  secondary  teaching.  The  fourth  requirement,  skill  in  teach- 
ing, is,  of  course,  to  be  developed  only  in  actual  service;  but  certainly  one 
of  the  largest  factors  in  producing  this  skill  on  the  part  of  the  high  school 
teacher  will  always  be  a  clear  perception  of  the  character  of  the  adolescent, 
a  knowledge  that  these  fast-growing  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  are  out 
of  childhood  bvit  not  yet  in  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  the  stimulus,  the  diplomacy,  and  the  discipline  for  youth 
that  must  be  applied. 

And  to  you  who  are  school  board  members  or  Superintendents  or  Prin- 
cipals, I  would  most  earnestly  say:  When  you  have  gotten  the  right  sort 
of  high  school  teachers,  treat  them  right,  remember  what  it  means  to  keep 
abreast  of  scholarship  and  pedagogy  in  the  high  school  field  today;  and 
do  not  overwork  and  underpay  your  teachers.  True  enough,  it  is  only  in 
the  largest  high  schools  that  strict  departmentalism  in  faculty  organiza- 
tion and  assignment  of  work  can  be  carried  out :  so  that  the  high  school 
teacher  outside  of  the  large  cities  must  necessarily  teach  several  subjects, 
often,  also,  through  all  the  high  school  grades.  But,  you  who  make  up 
the  teaching  assignments,  study  the  amount  of  work  required  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  doing  well  what  you  give  to  be  done.  Learn  such  facts 
as  this,  that  a  given  number  of  periods  of  English,  with  all  the  attendant 
theme,  reading  or  a  given  number  of  periods  of  Science,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant laboratory  work,  is  a  much  heavier  class  for  a  teacher  than  the 
same  number  of  periods  of  some  other  studies.  Algebra  or  Geometry  or 
Latin,  for  example,  would  be.  And,  in  particular,  to  the  principals  of  the 
high  schools  with  very  few  teachers  I  would  recommend  the  construc- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  two  or  three  year  cycles  of  alternating  sub- 
jects, both  for  economy  of  administration  in  being  thus  enabled  to  double 
up  classes  and  also  to  relieve  your  assistant  teachers  of  the  burden  of 
double  preparations  in  any  one  year. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  upon  my  third  topic,  which 
is  the  opportunity  of  the  small  high  school. 

It  is  human  nature  to  notice  the  other  fellow's  good  things  and  to  dis- 
regard his  trials,  even  if  you  come  to  know  them  all.  Town  and  country 
teachers  are  prone  to  think  that  the  high  school  teacher  in  the  big  city 
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enjoys  many  superior  advantages  and  that  his  troubles  are  small  and  few. 
We  in  the  city,  on  our  part,  look  back  to  the  farm,  and  long  for  the 
actual  or  imagined  peace  and  happiness  of  the  teacher  in  the  small  town 
high  school  or  consolidated  rural  school.  This  thought  I  dare  not  elabo- 
rate for  fear  you  will  charge  me  with  indulging  in  a  flight  of  fancy.  But 
certainly  in  several  respects  the  faculty  of  the  small  high  school  is  a  fit 
subject  for  hearty  congratulations.  You  have  the  opportunity,  as  no 
faculty  of  a  great  city  high  school  has,  to  get  close  to  your  pupils,  to 
know  them  thoroughly,  to  exercise  upon  every  one  of  them  a  real  and 
abiding  personal  influence  for  good.  In  this  personal  touch  of  his  teacher 
friend,  moreover,  the  youth  is  sure  to  get  more  of  the  real  moral  culture 
than  will  ever  come  to  him  from  any  of  the  artificial  methods  for  moral 
education  that  we  may  invent,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  special  service 
to  be  rendered  youth  during  the  secondary  school  period  in  helping  each 
pupil  to  discover  and  develop  his  particular  endowment  can  be  performed 
just  as  well  through  the  sympathetic  personal  aid  of  the  teacher  in  the 
small  high  school  as  through  the  pupil's  own  trying  the  gamut  of  the 
grand  array  of  titterly  impersonal  elective  studies  in  the  large  city  high 
school.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  with  all  your  small  classes  you  can  con- 
duct your  instruction  in  any  study  so  as  to  bring  about  far  more  indi- 
vidual development  of  power  than  can  ever  be  effected  in  the  over-large 
classes  of  our  city  high  schools?  Again,  while  we  in  the  cities  may  talk 
much  about  correlation  and  concentration  and  the  like,  but  find  ourselves 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  unable  actually  to  do  any  more  than  the 
smallest  part  of  what  we  so  glibly  describe  in  words,  the  small  faculty  of 
the  town  or  rural  high  school  can,  by  their  simple  and  immediate  personal 
co-'Operation,  readily  make  all  things  work  together  for  the  pupil's  good 
with  almost  no  philosophizing  over  the  matter  at  all.  Finally,  the  small 
high  faculty  is  unified  not  only  in  intimate  educational  effort  but  also  in 
personal  intimacy  and  generally  in  hearty  friendship ;  whereas,  the  huge 
city  faculties  are  hardly  unified  in  anything,  are  often  broken  into  anti- 
thetic cliques,  and  always  contain  members  who  have  the  mere  speaking 
acquaintance  with  one  another.  Thus  I  say  again  that  you  of  the  town 
and  county  schools  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  your  fortunate  escape 
from  at  least  some  of  the  ills  that  beset  us  of  the  cities  constantly. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  aspects  of  high  school  organization  and  ad- 
ministration that  I  hope  j^ou  will  give  some  thought  to :  First,  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  proposed  six-year  high  school  to  rest  upon  a  six-year  elemen- 
tary school.  Second,  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  office  of  high  school 
teacher ;  and  third,  the  unique  advantages  of  the  small  high  school. 
Putting  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  county  administrative 
officer,  I  should  say  that  he  must  work  out  the  best  practicable  organiza- 
tion for  realizing  in  his  community  the  aims  of  secondary  education ;  he 
must  get,  and  take  good  care  of,  the  best  teachers  available  for  service  in 
his  high  schools;  and  he  must,  while  noting  his  disadvantages  and  trying 
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to  remove  them,  at  the  same  time  make  the  most  of  his  pecuHar  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Pfeiffer,  Principal  of  the  Annapolis  High  School,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to  represent  the  High  School  Association 
at  the  last  Legislature,  then  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  ''School 
Legislation."  He  told  what  had  been  done  and  made  suggestions  as  to  new 
legislation. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Recording  Secretary. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


WEDNESDAY  ^lORNING,  JUNE  29,  1910. 
John  T.  Herschxer,  Leader. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Public  Schools,   Baltimore  County. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  g.30  A,  M.,  June  29,  1910,  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Plimhimmon  Hotel. 

A  selection  entitled  "Wanted  a  Husband,"  rendered  bj^  the  Ionic  Quar- 
tette, was  followed  by  the  announcements  for  the  meeting  of  this  section 
by  Mr.  Herschner,  who  prefaced  his  address  with  remarks  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  the  rural  schools,  and  the  influence  of  this 
work  on  the  community. 

MR.  HERSCHNER'S  ADDRESS. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  State  government  is  to  provide  liber- 
ally for  the  education  of  all  its  people.  This  policy  is  generally  accepted 
as  a  wise  one  and  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  citizen  belongs  to  the 
State. 

In  a  Democracy  where  the  people  rule,  the  best  interests  of  society 
and  the  future  growth  of  any  commonwealth  must  finally  depend  upon  a 
cultured  and  efficient  citizenship ;  and  certainly  no  government  can  reach 
its  highest  degree  of  effectiveness  in  administrative  afifairs  by  the  neglect 
of  its  rural  population. 

The  life  of  the  city  and  country  are  closely  associated.  The  cit}-  gives 
a  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  returns  her  manufactured 
goods  to  the  country.  The  cities  being  the  centers  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence have  given  financial  support  to  country  districts,  but  in  return  they 
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have  made  heavy  drafts  upon  her  strength  by  drawing  much  of  the  sturdy 
manhood  from  the  farm. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries 
and  the  shifting  of  their  base  of  operation  to  convenient  centers  have 
changed  the  form  of  our  social  and  economic  life.  Cities  have  sprung 
up,  seemingly  as  if  by  magic,  through  industrial  activities  resulting  in  the 
exodus  of  farm  labor  to  these  congested  centers,  and  causing  irreparable 
loss  to  rural  homes.  Consequently  farms  have  been  deserted  or  increased 
in  size  tending  to  weaken  the  social  fabric  of  country  life,  as  well  as  their 
financial  ability  for  educational  advantages,  which  wottld  attract  and  hold 
-the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms.  Cities  could  better  afford  to  provide 
schools  and  were  more  generous  in  the  establishment  of  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  thereby  offering  educational  facilities  which 
could  not  be  enjoyed  in  the  country. 

The  result  was  only  natural  to  find  multitudes  of  the  most  ambitious 
j'oung  men  and  women  leaving  the  farms  for  the  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunities in  cities  and  towns.  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  most  of  these 
young  people  remained  in  the  cities  to  join  the  professions  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  or  some  form  of  business  life.  Labor  became  scarce, 
new  labor-saving  devices  were  needed  on  the  farms  thereby  increasing 
the  costs  of  production  and  worse  than  all  children  being  needed  at  home 
were  given  less  time  for  school  work. 

Such  seemed  to  have  been  some  of  the  conditions  causing  social  unrest 
driving  boys  and  girls  into  city  life ;  but  possibly  no  other  factor  had 
more  influence  in  directing  the  minds  of  the  children  towards  the  pro- 
fessions than  the  hard  grind  of  farm  labor  with  few  privileges  to  enjoy 
any  of  its  emoluments. 

Somehow  these  conditions  seemed  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  farm  labor, 
many  parents  feeling  the  stress  of  difficulties  due  to  the  rapid  change  in 
our  industrial  life,  encouraged  their  children  to  leave  the  farms  for  the 
more  encouraging  field  of  activities  in  the  cities.  Even  teachers  are  not 
free  from  blame  in  this  respect.  It  is  true,  that  their  actions  were  in 
response  to  a  noble  impulse,  because  the  cities  offered  better  facilities 
for  communication,  culture,  enjoyment,  and  financial  reward;  but  have 
not  these  desires  been  accomplished  at  a  fearful  cost  of  health,  initiative 
and  independence  on  the  point  of  country  life? 

Slowly  but  surely  the  demand  for  universal  education  has  been  growing 
upon  us.  The  poor  man  is  demanding  more  and  more  that  his  child  shall 
be  educated  and  fitted  for  life's  work,  and  in  response  to  that  demand 
farms  have  been  deserted  in  great  numbers  that  the  children  m.ight  be 
educated. 

Fortunately  the  tide  city  ward  seems  to  be  slowly  ebbing  away  with 
bright  prospects  for  the  future  boys  and  girls  of  the  country.  Educa- 
tional influences  are  at  work  changing  the  ideals  of  the  people  and  are 
making  much  progress  toward  the  enrichment  of  social  life  on  the  farms. 
Educators  and  sociologists  are  laboring  to  evolve  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  meet  a  growing  demand  to  train  the  child  for  effective  service 
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in  the  affairs  of  life.  There  is  a  demand  that  the  child  shall  grow  to  be  a 
dynamic  factor  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  a  community  and  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  prepare  him  for  that  life. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  school  is  then,  broadly  stated,  to  train  the 
boys  and  girls  living  on  the  farms  for  efficient  service  in  the  home  en- 
vironment so  that  better  equation  of  country  and  city  life  may  exist. 

We  must  not  conclude,  however,  that  all  boys  and  girls  shall  wish  to 
remain  in  the  country ;  many  shall  prefer  city  life  with  its  varied  distrac- 
tions; many  shall  wish  to  join  the  profession  of  law  and  medicine;  many 
shall  desire  to  enter  the  business  world  and  the  industries  of  a  technical 
character. 

Agricultural  High  Schools  should  not,  therefore,  be  purely  vocational 
in  their  training  of  the  country  boy  and  girl.  The  subject  matter  should 
be  based  largely  upon  the  arts  and  sciences  in  order  to  train  not  for 
utility  alone  but  for  culture  as  well.  The  real  factor  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  country  child  must  be  the  soil,  for  through  the  proper  study 
of  its  relation  to  life  shall  he  grow  in  sympathy  with  his  environment. 
He  must,  by  his  training,  learn  to  love  the  broad  fields,  teeming  with 
bountiful  harvests,  and  enjoy  them  not  only  for  their  commercial  value 
but  also  for  the  rich  blessings  which  come  to  the  student  of  nature.  His 
training  in"  the  country  schools  must  also  satisfy  the  social  demands  of 
his  nature,  otherwise  he  shall  seek  it  in  the  centers  of  population  under 
circumstances  more  unfavorable.  The  accomplishment  of  these  ends  shall 
demand — i 

1.  A  change  in  the  educational  ideal. 

2.  Consolidation  of  small  schools  and  the  construction  of  Agricultural 
High  Schools. 

3.  Teachers  from  country  homes  trained  to  teach  in  rural  schools. 

4.  Better  supervision  of  rural  districts. 

5.  Increased  support,  financial  or  physical,  for  improvements  to  old 
properties,  better  equipment,  modern  buildings  with  due  regard  for  light, 
heat  and  health  of  pupils. 

Any  one  not  familiar  with  farm  life  might  conclude  from  these  de- 
mands that  all  rural  schools  are  poor  and  that  country  life  is  bad;  but 
much  of  the  teaching  is  very  efficient  and  very  many  of  the  farmers  are 
prosperous  and  contented.  Investigation  will  also  show  that  the  most 
successful  communities  are  those  which  have  profited  most  by  the  prog- 
ress of  modern  education. 

Rural  life  is  very  conservative  and  therefore  moves  slowly  on  the  heels 
of  progress  made  by  the  cities.  This  trait  of  human  character  is  a  valu- 
able one,  but  over-conservatism  of  country  people  in  some  sections  retard 
progress  and  devitalizes  the  social  life  of  the  people. 

The  problem  of  rural  school  work  is  therefore  a  sociological  as  well  as 
an  educational  one.  School  administrative  forces,  including  teachers, 
should  recognize  this  fact  and  be  the  inspirational  power  in  a  campaign 
for  conditions  that  shall  dignify  farm  labor  and  enrich  country  life. 
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Farmers'  clubs,  women's  clubs,  literary  societies  and  other  organiza- 
tions afford  excellent  opportunities  for  culture  and  social  enjoyment.  In- 
cidentally a  wise  superintendent  will  avail  himself  of  these  opportunities 
to  discuss  subjects  pertaining  to  rural  school  progress. 

Concrete  experiences  are  sometimes  more  valuable  and  interesting  to 
us.  I  shall  therefore  state  briefly  the  work  accomplished  for  schools 
alone  by  the  co-operation  of  various  organizations  in  Baltimore  County. 
Parents'  Ciubs  and  Civic  Leagues  are  organized  in  most  of  the  larger 
towns,  and  a  few  Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  rural  sections. 

Their  influence  for  civic  righteousness,  for  social  and  economic  reform 
can  not  be  measured.  Donations  varying  from  a  few  dollars  to  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  have  been  made  to  individual  schools,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  recent  increase  tn  teachers'  salaries  and  in  the  appropriation 
for  repairs  and  new  buildings  would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  their 
co-operation  and  support. 

Most  of  the  work  has  been  confined  to  the  urban  and  village  schools, 
but  special  mention  of  the  farmers'  clubs  is  worthy  of  our  notice.  Regu- 
lar meetings  are  held  by  these  organizations  when  matters  pertaining  to 
farms  are  intelligently  discussed.  The  question  of  school  organization 
and  administration  has  not  escaped  their  attention,  for  consolidation  of 
schools  was  made  a  subject  of  careful  investigation  by  several  members. 

As  a  result  a  delegation  from  that  body  appeared  before  the  Board  of 
County  School  Commissioners  asking  for  the  consolidation  of  four  schools 
into  one. 

The  Agricultural  High  School  at  Sparks  Station  is,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  the  result  of  their  .effort. 

Second — Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools. 

As  this  important  subject  is  scheduled  for  discussion,  I  shall  not  dwell 
at  length  upon  its  importance  to  the  rural  sections.  The  purpose  of  the 
consolidated  school  is,  in  part,  to  give  more  time  and  fewer  grades  to  the 
individual  teacher,  to  provide  healthier  environments  and  better  equip- 
ments, and  to  make  the  schools  the  rallying  point  for  the  communities' 
interests. 

This  problem  is  a  broad  administrative  one  and  requires  tact,  courage 
and  wisdom  for  its  solution,  because  public  sentiment  is  not  always  favor- 
able and  many  times  hostile. 

.Experience  has  taught  us  that  most  of  the  objections  offered  to  cen- 
tralization of  schools  are  ill-founded.  Very  many  of  the  open-minded 
citizens  who  were  enemies  are  strongly  endorsing  it,  and  I  venture  the 
statement  that  we  would  experience  more  difficulty  in  re-establishing  the 
one-room  schools  than  in  closing  them. 

Do  we  believe  that  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  should  have  as  favorable  an  opportunity  to  be  educated  as  the 
city  boys  and  girls?  H  so,  then  I  say  they  must  have  larger  schools. 
Should  we  be  more  interested  in  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
these  children?  Then  we  must  provide  modern  buildings  with  better 
facilities    for    heating,    lighting    and    ventilating.     Should    we    desire    that 
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they  shall  love  the  country  so  that  they  shall  wish  to  remain  on  the 
farms?  Then  give  the  consolidated  school  with  its  greater  possibilities  to 
train  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

Fifteen  small  rural  schools  in  Baltimore  County  are  now  being  trans- 
ported to  larger  schools. 

Our  main  consideration  for  closing  the  small  schools  has  been  to  lessen 
the  number  of  grades  for  each  teacher.  The  administration  is,  however, 
directing  its  effort  toward  the  adoption  of  a  Course  of  Study  which  shall 
have  an  agricultural  trend  and  which  shall  articulate  well  with  the  Agri- 
cultural High  School. 

Four  of  the  schools  mentioned,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of 
eighty-two  for  the  year,  were  closed  in  June  of  last  year  and  the  pupils 
transported  during  the  present  scholastic  year  to  the  Agricultural  High 
School  at  Sparks.  Pupils  numbering  forty  entered  the  high  school  depart- 
ment from  the  various  schools  of  the  county  and  thirty-three  have  re- 
mained the  entire  year. 

The  building  is  a  modern  structure,  containing  five  class-rooms  besides 
the  well-equipped  manual  training,  domestic  science,  chemical  and  agri- 
cultural laboratory  rooms.  The  building  is  heated  with  steam  and  lighted 
with  artificial  gas.     The  water  is  supplied  by  the  gravity  system. 

The  course  of  study  provides  for  the  same  subjects  taught  in  the  other 
high  schools,  except  languages,  for  which  a  splendid  course  in  chemistry 
as  applied  to  agriculture  has  been  substituted.  Botany,  zoology,  domestic 
economy  and  manual  training  constitute  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  school  is  attempting  several  things  of  importance  on  the  outside 
of  the  school-room. 

Ten  boys  have  one  acre  each  at  home  which  is  divided  into  one-fourth 
acre  plots.  Corn  has  been  planted  and  the  test  for  seed  selection  and  in- 
creased production  will  come  at  harvest  time.  This  work  is  being  looked 
after  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  school  is  also  made  the  center  of  interest  for  the  community.  A 
literary  society  was  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  young  people  not 
connected  directly  with  the  school.  It  has  enrolled  about  loo  members 
paying  dues.  A  course  of  lo  lectures  on  soils  was  given  by  the  principal, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  which  was  very  profitable  to  the  farmers.  The  aver- 
age attendance  was  125.  Meetings  were  held  one  Saturday  of  each  month 
for  the  85  members  of  the-  Woman's  Home  Interest  Club,  when  they  re- 
ceived instruction  in  cooking,  basketry,  manual  training,  and  literature 
from  the  faculty  of  the  High  School  and  special  supervisors  of  the 
county.  About  1,000  persons  attended  the  Corn  Congress,  held  for  two 
days  and  evenings,  during  which  time  1,500  ears  of  corn  were  exhibited. 
Twelve  speakers  from  Washington  and  the  State  Experimental  Station 
gave  interesting  and  helpful  addresses. 

The  cordial  response  and  the  hearty  participation  of  the  people  in  these 
meetings  have  encouraged  us  to  believe  the  work  was  worth  while. 
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TEACHERS   FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  are  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
execution  of  school  work. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  industrial  training  in  the  country  schools 
so  that  boys  and  girls  may  gain  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  farm  life. 
To  give  them  an  intelligent  view  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture  and  of 
home  economics,  shall  lessen  the  drudgery  of  farm  life  and  therewith 
give  to  agricultural  pursuits  renewed  vigor  and  strength.  But  no  such 
results  can  be  expected  from  a  body  of  teachers  who  have  had  little  train- 
ing and  no  experience  with  conditions  on  the  farms.  Teachers  are  not 
indififerent  toward  preparation  for  the  duties  involved  in  this  important 
line  of  teaching,  but  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  State  has  not  made  pro- 
vision for  that  kind  of  professional  training  which  is  required  by  the 
teachers  of  the  rural  schools. 

The  signs  are  somewhat  propitious  in  this  direction  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  State  shall  awaken  to  a  full  realization  of  the  need  for  a 
new  State  Normal  School  building  and  provide  adequate  facilities  to  train 
successfully  the  future  teachers  for  the  rural  work. 

I  have  given  heretofore  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  at  the  Agricul- 
tural High  School.  The  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  movement  is  to 
typify  the  life  of  the  community  in  the  school  work  and  thereby  hold  the 
boys  and  girls  to  the  farms.  It  is  also  our  hope  that  many  of  the  graduates 
shall  engage  in  rural  school  teaching.  A  two-year  course  of  professional 
training  in  a  well-equipped  Normal  School  for  the  graduates  of  the 
Agricultural  High  School  would  qualify  the  teachers  for  very  efficient 
service  in  this  distinctive  type  of  school  work.  This  preparation,  of 
course,  must  apply  to  the  future  teachers  and  the  problem  of  training 
the  present  corps  must  find  its  solution  in  a  wise  and  efficient  system  of 
closer  supervision  while  working  in  the  class-room. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Herschner's  address  he  introduced  Mr.  E.  S. 
Burroughs,  of  Clinton,  who  treated  the  topic  of  "Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools."  After  the  applause  which  followed  this  paper  the  discussion  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Holl-oway,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Wicomico 
County,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Balti- 
more County;  Mr.  M.  B.  Nichols,  School  Commissioner  in  Talbot 
County;  Mr.  John  T.  Herschner,  of  Baltimore  County;  Miss  Elizabeth 
V.  N.  Duvall,  of  Prince  George's  County,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Garner,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Anne  Arundel  County. 

Mr.  Herschner  introduced  Mr.  A.  C.  Willison,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Allegany  County,  who  spoke  in  his  usual  forceful  manner  on 
"The  Teachers  for  the  Rural  School." 

Mr.  Willison's  subject  was  the  rural  school  teacher.  He  said  that  while 
out  West  he  saw  good  land  selling  from  $100  an  acre  up  and  not  much 
better  than  here  for  $300  when  unplanted,  $600  when  trees  are  started, 
and  $1,000  when  orchards  are  bearing,  and  these  were  no  better  than  ours. 
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"Their  manual  labor  is  no  better  than  ours,"  he  said.  "They  use  their 
heads.  Maryland  is  property  poor  and  this,  in  part,  because  of  misdirec- 
tion of  rural  school  instruction.  The  boy  is  educated  away  from  hom€. 
The  teacher,  as  a  rule,  is  ignorant  of  rural  conditions  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  beautiful  and  productive  fields  that  surround  him.  She  does  not 
understand  patrons,  and  makes  no  effort  to  do  so,  with  the  result  she  is 
unable  to  lead  the  boy  or  girl. 

"Rural  schools  should  not  be  the  trying-out  ground  for  the  young 
teacher,  but  should  be  in  charge  of  men  and  women  identified  with  the 
community,  educated  in  its  capability  in  the  line  of  production,  and  with 
well-defined  ideas  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
pupils  as  future  citizens  of  the  community. 

"'My  opinion  is  that  the  rural  school  year  should  be  six  or  seven  months 
in  length,  and  the  rural  teacher  should  be  an  educated,  broad-minded,  intel- 
ligent farmer,  who  has  proved  his  ability  to  get  from  the  soil  all  the 
wealth  it  is  capable  of  producing.  The  pupils  should  remain  in  the  school 
to  a  more  mature  age,  thus  making  up  for  the  shortage  of  the  school 
year.  The  rural  teacher  should  be  one  of  the  highest  paid  teachers  in  the 
corps." 

Mr.  Willison's  address  was  followed  by  one  on  the  same  topic  delivered 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Garner,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Anne  Arundel 
County. 

MR.  GARNER'S  ADDRESS. 

The  following  day  after  receiving  Mr.  Herschner's  request  that  I  should 
open  the  discussion  on  Superintendent  Willison's  theme,  the  Teacher  for 

.  the  Rural  School,  I  attended  the  Anne  Arundel  Colt  Show,  which  is  the 
one  great  feature  of  interest  to  those  of  our  county  who  are  interested  in 
horses.  As  I  sat  on  the  grand  stand  witnessing  the  performance  of  the 
young  animals,  entered  in  the  various  classes,  I  was  no  little  edified  by  the 

'  remarks  of  a  bevy  of  country  girls  on  the  points  of  excellence  of  the  dif- 
ferent horses.  One  remarked  on  the  beautiful  hock-action  of  certain  ani- 
mals, another  upon  the  ease  with  which  a  colt  altho  overreaching  with 
his  hind  feet,  cleared  the  front  ones  without  "grabbing"  them  or  clicking; 
and  still  others  of  these  young  ladies  were  sufficiently  wise  in  horse  lore 
to  pick  out  the  winners  of  the  ribbons  in  many  cases.  While  my  atten- 
tion was  being  kept  on  the  alert  in  this  way,  the  thought  came  to  me : 
Are  not  these  girls  what  we  want  to  teach  our  country  schools?  They 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  also  the  relative  values  of  other  farm  ani- 
mals. For  instance,  how  the  Berkshire  Hog  is  better  for  family  use 
because  of  his  compact,  juicy  and  fine  textured  meat,  with  a  superabund- 
ance of  lean ;  how  the  Jersey-Red,  the  Yorkshire  or  Poland  China  is  more 
profitable  for  market  purposes  because  of  their  more  rapid  growth ;  how, 
for  egg  production,  the  Minorcas  and  Leghorns  are  leaders,  but  that  a 
much  more  hardy  and  equally  good,  if  not  better,  egg-strain  might  be 
produced  by  a  first  cross  of  these  great  layers  on  the   Plymouth   Rock, 
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Rhode  Island  Red  or  Wyandotte;  again  that  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  un- 
surpassed as  a  good,  all-around  bird,  that  is,  for  hardiness,  egg  produc- 
tion and  the  table,  but  that  the  Indian  Game,  though  a  poor  layer,  has  no 
superior  for  table  purposes;  and  finally  that  any  one  of  these  breeds,  jf 
raised  as  a  specialty,  may,  with  proper  care,  be  made  extremely  profitable. 
Again,  they  would  probably  be  able  to  tell  their  pupils  the  superiority  of 
the  Pekin  and  Aylesbury  duck  over  the  common  mongrel,  or  that  of  the 
Bronze  turkey  over  the  White  Holland.  If  the  subject  of  sheep  should 
be  raised,  they  could  say  that,  as  a  side  line,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
wool  and  the  great  demand  for  mutton,  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  of 
farm  animals.  On  the  question  of  butter  making  the  country  girl  will 
have  learned  that,  while  the  Holstein  leads  in  milk  production  and  butter, 
the  gentle  lamb-like,  meek-eyed  little  Jersey  far  outstrips  her  larger  rival 
in  being  able  to  convert  concentrated  feed  into  butter-fat  at  much  less 
cost.  And  so  all  along  the  whole  line,  the  country  girl  will  have  ab- 
sorbed, even  before  arriving  at  the  teaching  age  hundreds  of  valuable 
facts  which  she  can  utilize  in  her  school  room  to  the  great  advantage  of 
her  pupils. 

The  cry  is  going  up  all  over  the  country,  that  country  children  are 
being  educated  away  from  the  farm  and  cityward.  We  have  been  very 
long  in  seeing  this  very  patent  and  obvious  fact.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  we  should  have  been  so  long  in  finding  out  a  thing  that  jumps  into 
our  eyes,  as  the  French  would  say.  The  proposition  only  needs  to  be 
stated,  to  meet  with  immediate  acceptance,  that,  in  order  to  render  country 
life  more  attractive  and  profitable,  our  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  their  environment.  And  yet,  have  we 
been  doing  it  up  to  the  present  time?  No  one  will  venture  to  say  that  we 
have.  I  honestly  believe  that,  poor  as  it  was,  the  education  received  by 
the  country  boy  and  girl  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  was  better  suited  to 
their  needs  than  what  is  received  by  rural  children  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, because  it  did  not  make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  life  on  the  farm. 
After  getting  what  I  could  from  the  country  schools,  I  longed  to  go 
further  in  my  studies,  and  my  father  sent  me  to  college,  and  I  sent  my- 
self to  the  University  for  a  still  higher  mental  growth ;  but  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  I  did  not  yearn  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  and  this 
desire  I  attribute  to  my  rural  school  education,  which,  while  it  did  not 
prepare  me  actively  for  farm  life,  did  not  at  least  educate  me  away  from 
such  life. 

My  wish  has  been  gratified.  I  am  back  on  the  farm  from  choice.  God 
made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town,  and  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  Creator  knew  better  what  was  good  for  his  creatures  than  the 
wisest  of  men.  This  God-made  country,  therefore,  is  the  natural  place 
for  man  to  live,  however  necessary  the  cities  as  distributing  centers  may 
be.  As  soon  as  my  official  duties  for  the  day  are  over,  I  rush  back  to 
greet  my  pigs,  my  ducks  and  my  chickens,  my  cows  and  my  horses  and 
the  growing  crops,  and  I  believe  they  are  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to 
see  them.     Then  it  is  that  the  real  pleasures  of  life  for  me  begin.     When 
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the  pigs  gather  around  me  and  lie  down  to  be  scratched,  when  the  cows 
low  to  me  from  the  pound,  and  the  horses  whinny  from  the  stables,  telling 
me  it  is  supper  time,  when  I  inhale  the  clear,  pure  country  air,  every  draft 
of  which  brings  vigor  to  mind  and  body  alike;  when  I  listen  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds,  especially  the  plaintive  call  of  Bob  White  to  his  mate 
and  the  Cardinal  Bird's  ecstatic  love  note  of  sweetheart,  sweetheart,  love, 
love,  love!  When  I  contemplate  the  green  fields  and  trees  and  the  blue 
skies  above,  so  restful  and  soothing  to  the  eye,  wearied  with  the  constant 
reading  of  the  written  page ;  when  I  see  the  little  Leghorn  cockrels  strut- 
ting around  in  all  the  pride  of  their  awakened  manhood  and  calling  out  at 
intervals :  just  look  at  the  girls;  and  when  further  I  see  the  dear  little 
Jersey  calf  cavorting  and  frisking  about  in  the  orchard,  full  of  the  joy  of 
living,  my  heart  leaps  with  delight,  and  I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  open  the  minds,  the  hearts,  the  whole  beings  of  the  precious 
young  souls  entrusted  to  our  care — souls,  which  have  eyes  and  see  not 
and  ears  and  hear  not — and  make  them  see  and  hear  some  at  least  of  the 
man}"-  beauties  with  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  has  surrounded  them  and 
thereby  give  to  their  lives  such  sweetness  and  light  that  even  labor  on  the 
farm  would  be  a  pleasure. 

It  is  a  great  work  which  has  been  given  to  us  to  perform ;  but  have  we 
been  doing  it  in  any  proper  sense?  Have  we  not  rather  been  beating  the 
air  in  vain  with  our  psychological  and  pedagogical  wings,  and  at  the  same 
time  neglecting  the  precious  jewels  which  for  many  3-ears  have  been  lying 
unnoticed   at  our  feet? 

As  a  tyro  in  these  matters  it  would  be  rash  in  me  to  insist  on  pushing 
my  crude  A^iews  too  far  to  the  front,  but  it  does  seem  to  me,  judging 
from  the  glimpse  I  have  gotten  into  the  work  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  perform,  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  our  theories  as 
well  as  in  our  practices.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  improve  on  the  old 
system  by  following  a  sane,  inductive  method,  we  have,  for  a  generation 
or  more,  been  building  up  a  hazy  educational  fabric  of  theories,  based  on 
the  maunderings  of  the  psychologists  and  theorists.  The  worst  features 
which  the  former  have  to  contend  with  are  that  they  have  to  content 
themselves  with  the  same  courses  of  study  and  text-books  and  generally 
the  same  educational  devices  as  have  been  prepared  for  the  city  schools, 
the  persons  preparing  these  instrumentalities  having  ignored  the  fact  that 
rural  conditions  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  cities  and  hence  demand 
other  modes  of  treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that,  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  demand  for  revitalizing  our  country  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
thought  of  the  day,  we  must  have  such  teachers,  such  school  devices,  such 
text-books  and  such  courses  of  study  as  will  make  these  schools  the  ex- 
pression of  life  on  the  farm  in  all  its  richness  and  variety.  This  is  a  big 
theme  and,  in  the  few  minutes  allowed  me,  can  only  be  hinted  at  in  the 
briefest  manner.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we  set  to  work  as  early  as 
possible  to  construct  a  course  of  study  for  our  rural  schools,  which  shall 
respond  in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense,  to  all  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
country  life.     We  must  cease  to  copy  city  methods   and  cease  to  strive 
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after  the  realization  of  city  ideals,  however  enticing  they  may  be.  The 
materials  for  our  text-books  must  be  drawn  from  the  sociological  and 
economic  conditions  incident  to  life  on  the  farm.  I  can  not  imagine  a 
series  of  readers  for  instance  more  fascinating  to  the  country  child  as  well 
as  to  his  elders  than  one  based  on  rural  life,  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
poets  from  the  early  days  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Listen 
to  the  music  of  that  splendid  first  eclogue  of  Virgil : 

Tityre,  tu-patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 
Sylvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena : 
Nos  patriam  fugimus;  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra, 
Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas. 

Isn't  it  pretty?  You  can  feel  the  beauty  and  charm  of  those  lines  without 
understanding  the  words.  The  man  whose  heart,  on  reading  them,  is  not 
made  to  leap  in  ecstacy  and  send  his  blood  coursing  more  rapidly  through 
his  veins  is  like  the  unfortunate  individual  spoken  of  by  the  old  bard  of 
Avon,  when  he  says : 

"The  man  who  has  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds 

Is  tit  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

These  are  the  fellows  who  congregate  in  our  cities  and  also,  alas !  in 
our  Hall  of  Congress  and  Legislation  and  make  necessary  an  expensive 
police  system  and  courts  of  justice.  There  is  no  room  for  them  in  the 
country. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  mutton  before  it  gets  cold. 

Such  readers  and  other  books  as  I  have  indicated  could  easily  be  con- 
structed and  they  would  prove  infinitely  more  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  country  child  than  those  we  have,  which  are  possibly  well  enough 
for  town  children  but  contain  so  little  in  common  with  the  mental  life  of 
country  children  that  they  ought  to  be  banished  from  our  rural  schools. 

With  a  proper  course  of  study  and  text-books,  suitable  teachers  would 
soon  be  available.  I  have  also  indicated  my  preference  for  the  kind  of 
teachers  we  should  have.  They  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  born,  raised 
and  educated  in  the  country.  Of  course,  city  bred  girls  with  a  love  for 
country  life  would  not  be  very  objectionable,  but  the  one  prime  prerequi- 
site should  be  a  love  for  country  life.  The  city  girl  who  merely  comes 
to  the  country  to  teach,  while  waiting  for  Cupid's  darts  to  strike  her  and 
some  swain,  will  never  earn  her  salary,  however  low  it  may  be,  and  she 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  it  is  a 
doubtful  policy  to  send  country  girls,  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the 
country,  to  the  cities  to  be  educated;  for  it  is  inevitable  that,  while  there, 
their  minds  will  grow  towards  city  ideals  and  ambitions,  and  when  they 
return,  they  will  be  out  of  sympathy  in  many  cases  with  their  former 
lives.     I   say  this  advisedlj^,  because   even  our  normal   schools   seem   not 
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yet  to  have  perceived  the  trend  of  thought  of  those  who  are  contending 
for  the  revitalizing  of  country  life  by  means  of  the  rural  school.  At 
least  if  they  have  seen  it  they  have  done, nothing  looking  to  a  special 
course  of  training  for  the  rural  teacher.  In  my  school  visits  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  average  Normal  graduate  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend her  over  her  country  compeer,  who  has  acquired  her  academic 
training  either  in  the  rural  schools  or  in  other  desultory  ways.  Possibly 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  in  the  last  analysis,  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
girl  behind  the  training — in  other  words,  the  personality,  about  which  so 
much  is  being  said  in  these  latter  days.  Give  me  a  young  country  girl 
of  robust  physique  and  good  presence  with  the  ambition  to  excel  in  her 
work,  and  even  though  she  may  have  had  to  strive  hard  to  muster  up  . 
enough  knowledge  to  pass  our  examination  for  a  certificate,  I  will  put  our 
supervisor  to  work  on  her  and  guarantee  to  turn  her  into  a  better  teacher 
for  country  schools  in  a  few  years  than  the  city  bred  girl  or  one  who 
has  spent  four  years  in  a  city  school  and  returns  with  a  more  brilliant 
education  but  less  adaptable  to  rural  conditions  because  of  the  high-flown- 
notions  imbibed  from  her  urban  residence. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  desiderata  already  named,  I  should  like  to 
throw  out  a  suggestion  which  may  well  be  worthy  of  maturer  considera- 
tion in  this  connection — I  mean  the  establishment  of  a  new  department  in 
the  State  Superintendency,  which  might  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Rural  Schools  and  whose  chief,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, should  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  these  schools. 
This  is  a  thought  which  came  to  me  at  the  last  moment,  and  I  will  not 
essay  to  develop  it  now,  but  may  return  to  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  9.30  O'CLOCK. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  Mr.  Herschner  presiding,  who,  after  some 
preliminary  remarks,  made  the  following  address,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  subject  previously  treated: 


MR.  HERSCHNER'S  ADDRESS. 

A  large  unit  area  for  school  administrative  purposes  is  of  prime  import- 
ance to  the  rural  sections,  especially  to  the  sparsely  settled  districts.  Any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  such  a  rural  community  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
by  local  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools  must  necessarily 
result  in  a  shorter  term  of  school  with  poor  equipment  and  less  efficient 
teaching.  Few  farm  sections,  however  prosperous,  pay  a  school  tax  which 
is  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  education  of  the  children 
living  therein,  yet  an  honest  opinion  prevails  among  the  country  people 
that  they  get  very  poor  returns  for  the  money  they  pay  for  school  support. 
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I  must  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  point,  for  certainly  the  rural  school 
has  not  received  more  consideration  than  it  deserves,  w^hen  we  consider 
how  much  greater  is  the  possibility  for  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities 
through  the  intelligent  and  scientific  operation  of  farm  lands. 

The  point  which  needs  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  average  poor  man 
in  the  counties  of  Maryland  does  not  pay  school  tax  sufficient  to  educate 
his  own  children  and  should,  therefore,  be  more  generous  in  appreciation 
of  the  support  from  the  wealthier  sections. 

Statistics  show  that  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  alone  to  educate 
the  city  child  in  this  country  approximates  thirty-four  dollars,  while  not 
one-half  of  this  amount  is  expended  on  the  education  of  the  rural  child. 
This  condition  is  the  more  significant  when  we  view  it  from  the  fact  that 
the  total  valuation  of  city  property  is  less  than  that  of  rural  communities. 

Such  facts  argue  strongly  for  the  country  people  to  awaken  to  the  im- 
portance of  making  greater  sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, remembering  that  the  investment  is  worth  while,  if  not  imperative, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  world  with  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  cities. 

The  counties  of  Maryland  should  feel  proud  of  their  system  of  school 
organization.  The  city  and  wealthier  counties  aid  the  weaker  counties 
quite  generously  and  the  richer  sections  of  the  counties  give  financial 
assistance  to  make  possible  good  roads  and  good  schools  in  the  weaker 
sections. 

Statesmen  and  legislators  wisely  saw  the  importance  of  having  an  intel- 
ligent rural  population  for  upon  her  resources  must  the  towns  and  cities 
depend.  But  while  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  richer  sections  of  the  State 
have  done  all  that  they  should,  I  am  contending  that  the  country  people 
should  be  more  liberal  in  giving  financial  aid  for  the  improvement  of 
their  own  schools,  and  give  better  moral  support  to  the  administration  in 
the  effort  to  reorganize  into  a  more  efficient  system. 

While  there  are  few  superior  advantages  than  are  offered  by  the  county 
system  of  school  organization,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  to  centrali- 
zation of  power  is  stronger  than  in  some  others.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
wise  provision  in  most  respects.  But  some  scheme  should  be  worked  by 
which  that  power  might  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  lives  of  not  only 
the  boys  and  girls  but  the  people  as  well,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
important  need  is  the  personal  touch  of  the  school  administrative  force 
with  the  life  of  the  country  people.  It  is  too  often  true  that  very  many 
teachers  know  but  little  of  the  parents  whose  children  they  teach. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  fair-minded  and  reasonable.  They  possess  a  good 
share  of  the  world's  common  sense  and  intelligence.  They  are  intensely 
practicable  and  look  for  tangible  results.  Their  response  is  hearty  when 
justice  is  accorded  them  and  when  they  are  convinced  that  honesty,  fair 
dealing,  and  no  discrimination  attend  the  work  of  school  administration. 
The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  been  dealing  with  them  at  long  range.  They 
are  somewhat  skeptical  about  school  policies  which  they  can  not  under- 
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stand.  There  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  direct  public  opinion  toward 
the  improvement  of  country  schools  or  to  educate  the  people  in  matters 
pertaining  to  school  administrative  work.  Too  often  good  roads  and  good 
schools  in  the  wealthier  and  more  populous  sections  constitute  the  basis 
for  comparison  with  the  poor  schools  and  poor  roads  in  the  country  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  residents  have  paid  indirectly  for  these  improve- 
ments, besides  contributing  liberally  to  help  those  living  in  sparsely  settled 
sections. 

The  industrial  man  is  demanding  more  and  more  that  his  child  be 
educated  and  given  a  fair  chance  in  the  world's  activities  as  the  child  of 
the  professional  man.  That  demand  is  for  a  practical  training  that  shall 
qualify  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  cities  and  urban  schools  are 
responding  to  this  demand  by  the  introduction  of  industrial  studies  not 
merely  to  train  for  usefulness  in  doing  things,  but  to  give  the  child  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  life  he  is  to  live. 

Certainly  the  demand  is  more  imperative  when  we  realize  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  tlie  country  live  in  rural  homes  and  forty-five  out 
of  every  fifty  children  never  attend  any  other  than  the  rural  school. 

I  make,  then,  no  apology  for  saying  at  this  time  that  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  for  rural  school  betterment  is  closer  supervision  of  teachers 
and  pupils  as  well  as  leadership  among  the  people  in  school  districts. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  advantage  of  the  county  unit  of  school 
organization  for  administrative  purposes,  but  while  it  offers  financial  sup- 
port to  rural  sections,  the  unit  is  too  large  for  supervisory  effort  as  it  is 
at  present  organized.  The  county  system  offers,  however,  splendid  possi- 
bilities for  a  sub-division  of  the  territory  into  supervisory  districts,  with 
trained  supervisors  to  look  after  the  schools,  who  shall  report  to  the 
superintendent  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  county  system. 

This  plan  of  organization  woiuld  give  time  and  opportunity  for  closer 
inspection  of  rural  schools,  for  training  teachers  in  rural  work  and 
methods  while  in  actual  service,  and  for  the  planning  of  movements  look- 
ing toward  the  organization  of  farmers  for  educational  purposes. 

About  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  States  require  the  Supervisor  to 
visit  the  schools  twice  a  year;  in  the  remaining  States  they  are  allowed 
to  visit  as  often  as  practicable.  The  average  time  spent  in  the  rural 
school  is  about  one  hour  every  year. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  schools  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  for 
the  year  1909  shows  an  average  attendance  of  91,517  for  white  pupils,  and 
17,270  for  colored  pupils.  The  total  number  of  teachers  for  white  schools 
was  3,674  and  for  colored  schools  618. 

The  counties  cover  an  appropriate  area  of  9,860  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. It  is  quite  clear  from  these  figures  that  supervision  can  be  regarded 
as  rather  general  instead  of  close  when  this  large  field  must  be  covered 
by  twenty-five  superintendents. 

Several  counties  in  the  State  have  taken  steps  in  the  appointment  of 
special  supervisors  for  a  definite  type  of  work,  and  persons  familiar  with 
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the  progress  made  by  teachers  and  pupils  through  the  efficient  leadership 
of  these  supervisors  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  and  an 
economical  investment  of  the  people's  money.  Such  supervision  of  rural 
schools  is  even  more  important,  especially  from  the  sociological  stand- 
point, because  the  facilities  for  comimunication  are  not  so  good,  and 
because  there  is  almost  a  dearth  of  leadership  in  movements  for  the 
general  good  of  society. 

I  shall  endeavor,  at  this  time,  to  give  briefly  a  statement  of  some  work 
planned  and  executed  by  your  leader  to  demonstrate  the  responsiveness 
of  farmers,  and  to  test  their  spirit  of  co-operation  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

The  trustees  constitute  a  part  of  the  administrative  body  for  the  man- 
agement of  schools.  They  are  required  to  appoint  principals  of  schools 
and  apparently  feel  this  the  only  function  of  their  office.  They  stand  in 
closer  relation  to  the  people  than  is  possible  for  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
sioners  or  Superintendents. 

Under  a  system  of  closer  supervision,  through  the  inspiration  and  wise 
leadership  of  a  good  supervisor  and  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  the  trus- 
tees of  a  school  should  certainly  be  made  a  powerful  factor  for  the  reno- 
vation of  school  property,  and  for  the  moulding  of  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  better  roads,  better  schools,  &c. 

I  firmly  believe  these  boards  constitute  a  splendid  nucleus  for  action 
looking  to  the  awakening  of  the  people  for  better  schools  and  for  the 
creation  of  higher  ideals  in  social  life. 

In  May  of  this  year  I  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction  the  worth  of 
two  boards  of  trustees  in  grading  and  repairing  school  yards.  One  of 
the  lots  contained  a  small  brick  house  built  in  the  year  1874,  standing 
with  the  side  toward  the  road.  The  greatest  length  of  the  lot  parallels 
the  road  and  is  about  one  hundred  yards  long.  Years  of  travel  and  rain 
had  reduced  the  level  of  the  road  from  four  to  eight  feet  below  the  lot. 
The  ragged  banks  for  the  children  to  scramble  up  and  down,  the  deep 
gulleys  protruding  into  the  lot,  and  the  ugly  roots  of  decaying  trees  pro- 
jecting into  the  narrow  road  give  somewhat  a  brief  word  picture  of  the 
conditions.  The  second  lot  has  a  frame  two-room  house,  built  many 
years  later.    The  lot  was  in  a  similar  condition. 

Most  farmers  have  been  indififerent  because  there  have  been  few  leaders 
and  because  they  have  not  fully  understood  the  financial  inability  of  school 
-boards  for  such  work.  The  gratuitous  support  from  the  trustees,  patrons 
and  others  have  more  than  met  my  expectation.  The  lots  were  graded, 
banks  cut  and  concrete  steps  built  to  take  the  place  of  old  wooden  steps. 
The  approximate  time  required,  on  a  basis  of  one,  was  eighteen  days  for 
one  double  team  and  twenty-six  days  for  one  man.  The  cost  for  cement, 
terra  cotta  pipe  and  lawn  seed  was  less  than  ten  dollars. 

Next  fall  the  boys  of  the  schools  shall  be  used  in  the  work  of  orna- 
menting these  lots  with  privet  hedges  and  shrubbery,  and  the  important 
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feature  of  the  undertaking  shall  be  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  material 
used. 

While  the  matter  was  presented  to  the  trustees  from  purely  a  business 
standpoint  because  of  its  economic  value,  we  should  not  forget  that  this 
work  has  a  deeper  significance.  Children  love  the  beautiful  and  surely 
it  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that  many  boys  and  girls  have  grown  a 
distaste  for  school  because  of  the  repulsive  conditions  which  attend  so 
many  of  our  rural  school  properties. 

Let  us  not  be  content  in  talking  about  the  beautiful  fields  with  their 
hills  and  valleys,  but  cultivating  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  country  boy  and 
girl  by  planting  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees,  to  ornament  and  make 
beautiful  school  lots  so  that  they  may  grow  to  love  nature  with  a  passion 
that  shall  hold  them  to  the  farms. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  story  from  an  experience  of  Miss 
Fields,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Page  County,  Iowa.  She  tells  how 
Walter,  a  coal  miner's  son,  rough,  wicked  and  uncouth,  the  very  worst 
product  of  an  unhealthy  environment  was  touched  by  the  beautiful  tulips 
which  the  children  had  grown  in  the  school  garden.  The  appeal  was  made 
through  the  beautiful  flowers  which  interested  him  and  which  were  the 
means  of  transforming  his  life  until  Walter  became  one  of  the  truest  and 
noblest  of  men. 

Children  are  instinctively  fond  of  nature.  May  we  not  profitably  direct 
their  actions  toward  the  protection  of  birds  and  flowers  and  property  by 
having  them  plant  and  care  for  things  which  they  grow  ? 

One  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  comes  to  me  is  the  recollection  of 
the  robin  building  her  nest  within  a  few  feet  of  the  open  window  of  one 
of  our  school  buildings.  She  has  built  for  many  years  and  the  children 
look  with  eagerness  for  her  yearly  visit. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  those  children  respect  school  prop- 
erty, keep  school  grounds  neat  and  clean  and  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

The  school  garden  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  school  work  for  the 
rural  school.  Encouraging  reports  are  made  from  many  countries  con- 
cerning the  remarkable  results  from  this  type  of  work.  Besides  the  edu- 
cational advantages  which  it  provides  to  children,  it  can  be  made  a  source 
of  economic  value  to  the  farmers.  This  work  shall  require  the  direction 
of  teachers  who  have  made  some  preparation  or  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  farm  life  to  make  it  effective.  If  this  work  is  worth 
while  it  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  shall  convince  farmers  of  its  educa- 
tional and  economic  worth.  The  farmer  shall  measure  the  value  of  this 
innovation  from  its  practical  utility.  It  will  be  done  in  terms  which  he 
can  readily  understand  and  upon  which  he  may  judge  its  merits.  The 
work  must  be  done  well  and  until  teachers  have  made  preparation  or 
until  special  supervisors  have  been  appointed  to  direct  the  work  it  should 
not  be  done.  Its  economic  value  may  well  be  told  by  the  story  of  a  rural 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Western  States  who  converted  a  farmer  who  was 
opposed  to   her   school  garden.     The  class  had  made  a  study  of  wheat. 
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The  farmer  had  a  field  o£  wheat  with  many  worthless  heads  due  to  a 
selection  of  poor  seed.  The  children  took  a  hoop,  placed  it  over  a  part  of 
the  wheat  and  estimated  therefrom  the  loss  at  several  hundred  dollars. 

There  are  many  avenues  for  the  teachers,  supervisors  and  school  super- 
intendents to  lead  in  movements  for  a  higher  educational  ideal  among 
farmers  which  shall  make  life  in  the  country  richer  and  better  contented. 
Shall  we  meet  these  responsibilities  with  courageous  hearts  or  shall  we 
be  content  with  the  conditions  as  they  are? 

Let  us  remember  that  the  rural  school  has  not  kept  step  with  the  progress 
of  the  age ;  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  administration  to 
lead  in  movements  for  higher  educational  ideals  looking  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  a  rural  school  system  that  shall  dignify  farm  life. 

May  we  not  expect  the  future  school  in  the  country  to  be  an  attractive 
home  for  children,  with  modern  buildings  and  beautiful  surroundings  and 
with  generous  provisions  looking  to  the  health  and  education  of  that  great 
mass  of  industrial  workers  upon  whom  the  world  must  depend  for  its 
existence?     Nothing  less  must  satisfy  our  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Mr.  Herschner  then  introduced  Principal  W.  C.  Wachter,  of  Boonsboro, 
who  addressed  the  meeting  on  "The  Teacher's  Responsibility  Outside  of 
the  Class-room."  He  stated  in  part  that  they  had  been  brought  to  realize 
the  change  in  the  conditions  in  the  rural  communities ;  that  all  the  good 
people  do  not  live  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  and  to  look  back  to  the  source 
of  much  of  our  comfort  and  that  it  comes  from  Mother  Earth.  In  the 
changed  conditions,  instead  of  finding  dilapidated  school  houses  on  the 
hillside  surrounded  by  uneven  grounds,  such  as  we  have  just  had  pictured 
to  us,  w.e  see  school  buildings  in  good  repair  and  grounds  well  kept. 

In  referring  to  the  teacher's  responsibility  outside  of  the  class-room,  Mr. 
Wachter  spoke  first  of  the  teacher's  responsibility  in  regard  to  herself,  as 
bearing  on  the  care  to  be  taken  to  keep  herself  in  good  physical  condition ; 
and  then  as  regarding  deportment  and  the  force  of  her  example  upon  the 
community  as  well  as  her  pupils,  citing  in  illustration  an  instance  of  his 
own  experience.  He  then  took  up  the  responsibility  to  the  patrons  of  the 
schools,  and  what  could  be  accomplished  in  keeping  in  touch  with  them, 
and  stated  what  opportunities  teachers  in  rural  districts  have  to  further 
their  work  by  force  of  example.  Mr.  Wachter  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  loyalty  to  school  authorities  and  in  a 
moral  and  religious  way,  stating  (hat  while  Church  and  State  are  segre- 
gated, the  teacher  should  be  willing  to  be  a  willing  follower  and  sup- 
porter of  religious  work  in  the  community. 

Miss  Isabel  Davidson  was  introduced,  and  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  matter  of  discipline  while  on  the  school  grounds,  and  the  work  of  the 
"Mother  Teacher"  in  directing  the  activities  of  the  pupils  into  safe  and 
proper  channels. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Wright,  of  Harford  County,  spoke  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher  outside  of  the  school-room,  stating  that  his  responsibility 
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outside  of  the  school-room  is  identical  with  the  responsibility  inside  and 
that  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  two. 

Mr.  Herschner  then  announced  that  Mr.  E.  M.  Noble,  Superintendent 
of  Caroline  County,  was  not  able  to  attend  on  account  of  indisposition, 
and  that  his  paper  on  "Rural  School  Supervision"  had  not  been  received, 
and  that  the  reading  of  it  therefore  would  have  to  be  omitted.  In  the 
absence  of  Superintendent  Noble,  Superintendent  Orem  spoke  on  what 
was  being  done  along  this  line  in  Talbot  and  Caroline  Counties. 

DISCUSSION. 

At  the  presentment  of  an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  subjects 
handled.  Dr.  Samuel  Garner  asked  for  the  experience  of  others  present 
in  regard  to  beautifying  school  grounds. 

Mr.  Orem  stated  that  in  his  county  a  prize  of  $io  had  been  offered  town 
schools  that  would  make  the  most  improvement  along  this  line  over  the 
previous  year,  and  a  prize  of  $io  to  the  rural  school  doing  the  same  thing, 
the  $10  to  be  spent  for  something  in  the  school  and  not  to  become  the 
property  of  the  teacher  or  pupil. 

After  some  closing  remarks  by  Mr.  Herschner  on  the  same  subject,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Recording  Secretary. 


THE  TOWN  AND   CITY  SECTION. 

Wednesdajr  ]\Iorning,  June  29. 

The  Town  and  City  Section  convened  at  9.30  A.  M.  under  the 
leadership  of  Superintendent  A.  C.  Thompson,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Thompson  spoke  as  follows  on  "The  Art  of  ]\Ianaging  Pupils": 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  school  work  is  the  managing 
of  pupils.  The  keynote  of  the  message  that  I  have  for  you  is  the  boy 
and  girl,  '^ly  experience  tells  me  that  we  teachers  are  too  prone  to 
study  and  teach  subjects  rather  than  to  study  and  teach  pupils,  so 
it  is  of  the  pupil  that  I  am  going  to  speak  specially.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  our  schools,  yours  and  mine,  there  is  more  teacher 
study  by  the  child  than  child  stud)^  by  the  teacher.  If  we  are  going 
to  manage  pupils  and  do  our  best  work,  we  must  know  the  nature  of 
the  being  that  we  are  trying  to  develop. 

The  subject  which  I  have  taken  this  morning,  the  art  of  disciplining 
pupils,  is  the  most  important  problem  that  we  teachers  have  to  deal 
with.     The  shoal  upon  which  we  strand  as  teachers  is  school  manage- 
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ment,  or  the  art  of  managing  pupils.  I  am  going  to  say  something 
now  on  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  experience, 
observation,  and  study.  I  am  going  to  try  to  avoid  all  abstract  prin- 
ciples; and  to  use  very  few  psj^chological  terms,  though  there  may 
be  some  psychological  principles  back  of  what  I  say.  I  am  going  to 
avoid  everything  abstract  and  am  going  to  drive  every  point  home 
with  some  concrete  illustration  taken  from  the  schoolroom. 

In  our  school  work,  whether  for  instruction  or  discipline,  the  first 
and  essential  inquiry  should  be,  what  is  the  end  to  be  attained?  That 
is,  the  eternal  "why."  Now  this  question  is  a  very  vital  one  in  the 
consideration  of  means,  devices  or  methods,  and  is  a  decisive  test 
of  their  value.  When  the  end,  the  object  has  been  determined,  then 
the  final  test  must  be  applied.  Is  that  end  a  true  one?  We  must  be 
very  careful  in  our  devices  and  methods  that  we  are  working  toward 
an  end  which  is  worth  while.  Is  it  a  true  end?  Of  all  our  school 
endeavor,  of  our  devices  and  methods  there  can  be  only  three  true 
ends — knowledge,  skill,  and  power.  That  gives  us  a  definite  rule  to 
work  by.  The  absolute  measure,  the  absolute  rule  is  the  end  in  every 
case.  What  we  must  determine  is  whether  the  end  is  a  true  one; 
does  it  contribute  to  knowledge,  skill,  or  power? 

I  have  found  that  children  as  a  group  are  the  same,  each  individual 
pupil  is,  however,  a  different  proposition;  but  the  rule  that  will  apply 
in  managing  groups  of  pupils  in  one  place  will  apply  in  managing 
groups  of  pupils  in  another  place. 

Teachers  do  not  fail  in  scholarship,  at  least  very  few.  A  teacher 
can  instruct  her  class  if  she  has  the  art  of  school  management,  the 
art  of  managing  pupils.  We  teachers  do  not  fail  on  account  of 
scholarship,  but  we  do  fail  in  the  art  of  managing  pupils,  and  this  is 
our  study  this  morning.  It  is  also  true  that  although  we  do  not  lack 
in  scholarship  we  may  lack  in  our  ability  to  question;  we  may  lack 
in  our  ability  in  preparation  for  our  classes,  and  we  may  make  mis- 
takes in  our  instruction.  We  may  give  our  instruction  to  the  bright 
pupils  who  do  not  need  it  instead  of  teaching  those  who  actually  need 
our  help.  We  can  make  all  these  mistakes  in  the  method  of  our 
work. 

It  is  the  teacher's  first  duty  to  determine  the  highest  possibilities 
of  every  pupil  in  his  care  and  then  to  help  each  pupil  attain  his 
highest  possibilities.  The  test  is  simply  this, — has  each  pupil  attained 
the  highest  possibilities  that  circumstances  will  permit?  This  is  the 
standard  by  which  each  teacher's  work  should  be  judged.  The  true 
end  of  all  school  endeavor,  the  true  end  of  all  education  is  to  pre- 
pare the  child  for  complete  living.  Herbert  Spencer  practically  says 
that.  We  hear  many  say  that  the  supreme  end  of  all  our  school 
endeavor  is  to  make  citizens.  Our  end  is  a  higher  one  than  that, — it 
is  to  make  a  man  in  head,  heart,  and  hand. 
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It  is  school  discipline  that  saps  the  life  blood  of  a  teacher.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  that  at  all.  Now  let  us  get  a  correct  notion 
of  discipline.  Order  and  application  in  study  are  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful school  work,  but  they  are  not  the  true  ends  of  school  dis- 
cipline. Let  us  apply  our  rule.  What  is  the  true  end  of  our  school 
discipline?  We  have  considered  what  it  is  not.  Now  what  is  it? 
It  is  to  train  pupils  to  control  themselves  and  to  govern  themselves. 
Is  this  end  a  true  one?  We  will  apply  the  second  part  of  our  test. 
Yes,  it  is  a  true  one,  because  one  who  can  control  and  govern  him- 
self has  the  power  to  live  truly,  so  the  end  is  a  true  one. 

If  our  work  goes  hard  and  we  fail  in  the  art  of  managing  pupils, 
let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  superintendent  nor  the 
school  board  nor  our  fellow  teachers,  nor  the  child's  environment; 
but  it  is  due  to  ourselves  alone.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  if 
we  as  teachers  expect  to  survive  long,  we  must  find  a  way  to  keep  our 
schoolrooms  in  order.  Certainly  this  you  will  grant  that  those  teach- 
ers who  fail,  fail  because  of  their  lack  of  power  to  govern  their 
schools,  and  unfortunately  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  their  superintend- 
ent or  supervising  officer  to  relieve  them  of  this  responsibility.  The 
principal's  part  and  the  supervisor's  part  is  more  that  of  counsellor — 
a  friend  who  will  stand  behind  you  through  thick  and  thin.  He  can- 
not discipline  or  manage  your  schoolroom  for  you. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  rules  to  be  made  to  govern  the  schoolroom. 
In  a  schoolroom,  there  should  never  be  rules  of  conduct.  There  is 
not  a  pupil  in  the  world  who  does  not  know  right  conduct  from 
wrong  conduct,  and  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  duty  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupil,  because  he  knows  his  duty  better  than  you 
know  it.  The  only  rules  that  a  teacher  has  any  excuse  for  making 
are  those  that  pertain  to  the  movements  about  the  building  and  gen- 
eral regulations  which  the  pupil  has  no  way  of  knowing. 

Of  course,  in  managing  pupils  we  have  to  grant  that  favorable  con- 
ditions are  very  essential  to  a  teacher,  but  a  teacher  is  worthy  of 
his  hire  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  strong  in  spite  of  conditions. 
The  teacher  is  the  fountain-head,  and  "the  stream  will  rise  no  higher 
than  its  source."  The  teacher  is  the  cause,  everything  else  is  effect. 
We  shall  also  have  to  grant  that  personal  power  and  natural  aptitude 
are  beyond  a  teacher's  conscious  control.  The  natural  endowment 
required  for  success  as  artisans  is  much  more  common  than  that 
required  for  artists;  and  the  art  of  all  arts  is  teaching  or,  in  other 
words,  managing  pupils,  or  still  again  in  forming  character. 

There  are  certain  things  that  are  not  within  our  conscious  control — 
personal  power,  personal  magnetism,  schoolroom  power — all  these 
things  are  given  us.  If  we  do  not  have  them,  we  cannot  acquire  them. 
But  there  are  so  many  elements  within  our  conscious  control  that 
I  believe  almost  anybody  who  will  study  and  observe  may  acquire 
enough  of  the  elements  of  control  to  do  fairly  acceptable  work.     Dr. 
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Brumbaugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  a  teacher  is  made  and  not 
born.  The  more  experience  I  have  in  school  work,  the  more  I  believe 
that  he  is  right.  I  believe  that  a  teacher  may  be  made,  by  securing 
for  himself  the  elements  which  are  within  his  control.  Some  of 
these  are  good  scholarship,  knowledge  of  teaching  and  management, 
cultivation  of  will  power,  heart  power,  etc.  We  can  cultivate  will 
power.  If  the  teacher's  will  is  stronger  than  the  pupil's  will,  the  pupil 
will  do  what  the  teacher  wants  him  to  do.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  at  all.     It  is  simply  a  matter  of  will. 

Good  scholarship  is  governing  power,  and  that  is  within  our  con- 
scious control.  Accuracy  and  knowledge  are  most  essential.  Ignor- 
ance and  inaccuracy  destroy  confidence  and  destroy  the  teacher's 
ability  to  command  pupils.  In  your  own  school  you  will  find  that  if 
you  have  knowledge  that  is  beyond  the  text-book,  knowledge  that  is 
broad,  the  pupils  will  respect  and  honor  that  knowledge.  If  you 
can  teach  without  the  text-book  in  hand,  you  will  make  the  pupils 
understand  that  the  teacher  knows;  this  will  do  much  toward  giving 
you  power  in  the  school-room.  Teachers,  it  is  not  overwork  that 
kills  us,  it  is  worry.  If  we  are  to  make  our  preparation  thorough 
and  adequate,  we  will  have  less  cause  for  worry.  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby,  said:  "I  wish  my  boys  to  drink  from  a  running  stream  and 
not  from  stagnant  pools." 

Skill  is  next  to  knowledge  in  accomplishing  results,  and  skill  is 
another  element  within  a  teacher's  control.  This  art  of  managing 
pupils  is  something  subtle,  indefinite.  The  teacher  M^ho  can  control 
and  govern  himself  can  control  and  govern  his  class.  This  is  an 
important  thing  for  us  to  remember.  Sometimes,  by  an  ill-considered 
question,  you  may  break  up  the  whole  class.  There  is  skill  in  arts 
and  devices,  in  distributing  material,  in  planning  room  movements, 
in  calling  and  dismissing  classes,  etc.  Familiarity  with  the  best 
available  experience  is  very  helpful.  We  must  not  blindly  imitate 
what  we  see,  but  we  may  intelligently  appropriate  whatever  is  good. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  pupils'  conduct  in  school  is  not  personal 
against  us.  How  often  a  teacher  disciplines  her  class,  feeling  that 
she  has  been  aggrieved,  when  there  is  no  one  pupil  in  the  class  who 
has  anything  against  the  teacher.  Conduct  is  not  personal.  Our 
virtues  are  habits,  just  as  well  as  our  vices,  and  if  we  can  form  in 
our  pupils  the  habit  of  doing  things  right,  right  conduct  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Rising  promptly,  standing  gracefully,  stepping  quietl}^ 
etc.,  will  become  habits  in  time. 

In  managing  pupils  the  most  effective  instrument  that  the  teacher 
has  is  the  silent  tongue.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  teacher  who  could 
command  a  class  if  he  was  always  talking. 

There  is  a  time  to  discipline.  Do  it  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Do  not 
see  everything;  do  not  pick  out  offences  at  a  time  when  you  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  them.     This  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  school  manage- 
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ment.  In  the  art  of  managing  pupils,  heart  power  is  a  very  important 
element.  Let  us  love  the  lovable  child.  We  cannot  help  that.  But 
let  us  also  love  the  hateful  child.  Remember  that  our  hearts  are  not 
hid  from  the  pupils.  Let  us  look  for  good  in  all  pupils.  We  will 
certainly  find  the  thing  we  are  looking  for.  Our  expectation  of  the 
pupil  is  the  measure  of  what  he  will  be. 

In  conclusion,  keep  a  warm  heart,  a  clear  head,  and  a  steady  hand 
in  your  schools,  and  the  art  of  managing  pupils  will  be  yours. 

Mr.  Thompson  announced  that  in  the  absence  of  Hon.  W.  R.  C. 
Connick,  Member  of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  of  1910,  Miss 
Lida  Lee  Tall  will  now  give  her  talk  on  Arithmetic  and  Speed  and 
Accuracy.  Miss  Tall  gave  some  practical  illustrations  of  Grammar 
Grade  Work,  after  which  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  anything 
that  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  any  teacher.  The  meeting 
adjourned   to   meet  on  Thursday  morning. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  30,  1910. 

The  Town  and  City  Section  convened  at  10  o'clock  in  the  Atlantic 
Casino,  Superintendent  A.  C.  Thompson  presiding,  who  after  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  made  the  following  address  on  "The  Boy  and  the  Girl," 
which  was  a  continuation  of  the  address  on  Wednesday  morning. 


SUPERINTENDENT  THOMPSON'S  ADDRESS. 

In  the  teaching  process,  our  success  depends  wholly  upon  our  ability  to 
manage  the  little  animal  intrusted  to  our  care,  and  our  ability  to  manage 
him  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  him.  Today  I  shall  try  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  this  creature  that  we  are  trying  to  unfold  and 
perfect. 

It  is  customary  for  speakers  first  to  define  the  terms  that  they  are  to 
use  in  their  discussions.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  define  some  terms, 
but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the  term  "child."  I  do  not  know  how  to 
define  the  word  "boy."  The  word  is  simply  indefinable,  just  exactly  as 
the  thing  for  which  it  stands  is  indescribable.  We  know  him  when  we 
see  him  generally,  but  any  attempt  to  give  a  definite  conception  of  him  is 
absolutely  futile.  He  simply  refuses  to  be  classified.  In  the  morning,  he 
may  seem  to  have  all  the  marks  of  a  civilized  human  being;  before  noon 
he  may  have  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  being  a  brute  or  a  savage,  and 
at  night  so  affectionate  may  he  be  that  his  mother  thinks  he  is  an  angel. 

In  fact,  some  boys  that  I  have  seen  are  so  good  that  they  are  not  good 
for  anything.  When  he  comes  into  the  world  everybody,  especially  the 
ladies,  wants  to  kiss  him.  Before  he  goes  out  of  the  world  almost  every- 
body wants  to  kick  him.  The  long  process  of  development  by  which  the 
boy  ultimately  becomes  useful,  includes,  on  its  physical  side,  much  that 
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belongs  to  the  lower  animals.  In  fact,  when  the  child  first  comes  into 
the  world,  he  is  much  below  all '  the  animals.  He  is  absolutely  helpless. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  would  quickly  die.  He  is  born  into  the  world,  I 
suppose  you  all  know,  without  the  power  to  interpret  any  one  of  his  sensa- 
tions. He  is  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  without  taste  or  feeling.  Perception, 
in  man,  is  a  development  in  every  way,  and  not  a  finished  accomplish- 
ment, as  it  seems  to  be  in  some  animals. 

The  child's  first;  vision  of  the  world  comes  two  or  three  weeks  follow- 
ing his  birth.  Everything  appears  to  him  at  first  probably  like  a  painted 
canvas.  He  has  no  idea  of  distance.  I  suppose  his  soul  God  gives,  its 
capacity  He  sets,  and  we  teachers  must  build  its  content. 

The  child  has  natural  impulses,  and  by  obeying  these  impulses,  he  ac- 
complishes two  things.  He  gains  in  strength  and  agility.  He  learns  to 
direct  his  energies  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  these  are  the  essential 
elements  for  an  efficient  life,  because  the  mind  grows  in  perception  and 
judgment,  in  generalization  and  inductive  reasoning,  and  that  covers  the 
whole  field  of  mental  development.  There  is  education  in  playing  games. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  education  may  be  rightly  begun.  So 
much  for  the  animal  boy. 

I  approach  with  great  hesitancy  the  girl.  In  the  morning,  she  may  be 
as  gentle  as  a  dove,  before  noon  she  may  have  manifested  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  an  eagle,  and  before  night  she  too  may  be  so  affectionate  that  her 
mother  thinks  she  is  an  angel.  She  is  sweet,  lovely,  and  agreeable ;  or  if, 
perchance,  it  suits  her  fancy,  she  may  be  bitter,  caustic,  and  unapproach- 
able. 

"O  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou !" 

Now  a  man  thinks  he  knows  everything ;  a  woman  knows  better,  for 
man  is  human  but  woman  is  superhuman.  I  wish  I  could  define  her.  All 
that  I  can  say  is  that  she  is  just  a  girl.  Her  training  for  life  is  a  very 
vital  matter.  Indeed,  not  only  does  it  affect  her  life  but  upon  it  rests 
the  future  life  of  the  generations  unborn,  for  the  generations  can  rise  no 
higher  than  their  source — the   mothers. 

The  training  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  the  same,  in  my  opinion,  until 
they  reach  the  age  when  nature  makes  them  conscious  of  sex.  Adoles- 
cent boys  and  girls  should  not  be  treated  the  same.  Educational  forces 
must  recognize  and  respect  the  biological  law  of  sexual  differences  and 
not  forget  that  motherhood  is  a  very  different  thing  from  fatherhood. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  biological  purpose  of  our  existence.  Boys 
and  girls  must  be  taught  differently  if  they  are  to  take  their  places  ac- 
ceptably and  successfully  in  the  social  organism. 
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I  think  you  have  found  that  I  have  stated  my  creed.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  believer  in  co-education.  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  says,  "The 
diflference  between  man  and  woman  extends  to  every  detail  of  the  nervous 
system,  even  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  The  characteristically 
feminine  is  throughout  different  from  the  characteristically  masculine,  and 
these  differences  shade  the  entire  mental  life  and  development  of  the  two 
sexes  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  the  moment  of  dissolution." 

God  created  man  and  woman  different  from  each  other  in  head,  heart, 
and  hand,  thereby  making  each  better  adapted  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
particular  mission  in  life.  A  man  can  never  do  a  woman's  work  nor  can 
a  woman  ever  do  a  man's  work.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  would  nar- 
row the  sphere  of  woman's  work.  Professor  Andrews  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York,  says  that  of  the  477  recognized  occupations  of  men  and 
women,  470  are  engaged  in  by  the  women.  I  believe  the  work  of  this 
world  would  be  more  economically  done  if  each  sex  would  choose  the 
work  which  by  nature  it  is  best  adapted  to  perform. 

One  thing  we  must  look  out  for.  Our  education  should  strive  to  eradi- 
cate the  idea  of  intersexual  competition.  That  is  dangerous.  There  is  no 
war  of  sex  against  sex.  Great  harm  may  be  done  by  allowing  any  such 
notion  to  obtain.  The  aim  of  the  educational  forces  should  be  to  discover 
the  mission  in  life  to  which  each  sex  is  best  adapted,  and  then  to  fit  each 
to  fulfill  its  own  particular  destiny. 

In  the  case  of  boys  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  calling  which  all  will 
eventually  pursue.  With  girls  this  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  There 
is  one  calling  which  is  a  part  of  the  future  of  every  girl,  almost  withoilt 
exception.  No  matter  whether  she  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  she  marries 
or  not,  her  life  certainly  will  include  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  house- 
wifely cares,  and  it  will  remain  so  just  as  long  as  society  is  organized  on 
its  present  basis.  Manifestly,  a  girl's  education  should  include  house- 
wifeh'  science.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  sewing,  cooking,  home  decora- 
tion, hygiene,  the  principles  of  nursing,  etc.,  would  do  much  toward  giving 
the  girls  useful  aptitudes  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties  which  maturity 
will  bring.  In  other  words,  I  would  have  domestic  science  taught  to  the 
girls.  Not  that  the  women  are  to  do  the  drudgery,  but  there  is  ample 
play  for  the  best  faculties  of  any  one  in  running  a  home. 

The  statistics  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  some  of  the  other  large  cities 
show  that  one-third  of  all  the  babies  born  die  .during  the  first  year  of 
their  life,  due  of  course  to  motherly  ignorance ;  to  the  fact  that  this  sex 
has  not  been  educated  to  perform  properly  its  biological  function. 
Whether  or  not  we  all  enter  that  sphere  of  life  we  cannot  deny  that  this 
is  the  biological  end  of  existence. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  Frances  Willard  when 
she  says  that  the  mission  of  the  ideal  woman  is  to  make  the  whole  world 
home-like.  I  also  agree  with  her  that  bad  cooking  is  responsible  for 
much  crime.  I  think  the  secret  of  many  of  the  failures  in  life  of  some 
of  our  good  men  is  due  to  bad  cooking.  Girls  should  be  taught  the  house- 
hold arts  in  order  to  fulfill   successfully  their  mission  in  the  social  or- 
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ganism.  This  line  of  education  would  not  detract  in  anj'  degree  from  a 
girl's  efficiency  in  any  of  the  activities  of  life  in  which  she  might  engage. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  increase  her  power  to  do  good  service  to  hu- 
manity, and  put  her  in  better  accord  with  her  environment. 

President  Roosevelt  says,  "Teach  the  girl  that  so  far  from  its  beings  her 
duty  to  try  to  avoid  all  labor,  all  effort,  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride 
to  her  to  be  as  good  a  housewife  as  her  mother  was  before  her."  John 
Ruskin  says — and  this  '  is  my  creed — '"A  woman  has  a  personal  work  and 
duty  relating  to  her  own  home,  and  a  public  work  and  duty  which  is  also 
the  expansion  of  that.  The  woman's  work  for  her  own  home  is  to  secure 
its  order,  comfort,  and  loveliness.  The  woman's  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth,  is  to  assist  in  the  ordering,  in  the  comforting,  and  in 
the  beautiful  adornment  of  the  State.  What  the  woman  is  to  be  within 
her  gates,  the  center  of  order,  the  balm  of  distress,  and  the  mirror  of 
beauty,  that  she  is  also  to  be  without  her  gates,  w'here  order  is  more 
difficult,  distress  more  imminent  and  loneliness  more  rare. 

Girls  are  better  than  boys.  In  a  word,  the  girl  owes  this  superiority 
over  the  boy  to  her  intimate  association  with  her  mother.  I  certainly 
mean  it  when  I  say  that  girls  should  be  trained  for  wives.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  any  light  sense  at  all.  I  mean  not  the  kind  of  training  that  makes 
a  woman  weaker,  but  the  kind  that  makes  her  stronger  in  those  beautiful 
feminine  traits  that  are  almost  divine.  I  mean  that  kind  of  training  which 
will  not  make  her  satisfied  with  a  dog  for  a  baby,  nor  keep  her  silent 
when  she  makes  the  discovery  that  she  has  a  dog  for  a  husband.  They 
should  be  taught  to  economize  in  household  expenditures.  The  average 
girl  who  marries  nowadays  is  pitiably  ignorant  of  the  duties  required  of 
her  as  a  wife.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  lives  are  sacrificed  through 
maternal  ignorance. 

For  some  years  I  was  engaged  in  gathering  and  collating  statistics  of 
boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  and  I  will  give  just  a  few  of  the  signifi- 
cant conclusions. 

Up  to  eleven  years  of  age,  the  greatest  difference  in  the  height  of  boys 
and  girls  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch.  The  six-year  old  boy  is  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  taller  than  his  sister  who  is  six  years  old.  From  eleven  to  four- 
teen inclusive  the  girl  is  taller  than  her  brother.  After  that  age  the  boy 
passes  her  and  she  never  catches  up  again.  Up  to  twelve  years  of  age  the 
boy  weighs  more  than  his  sister.  The  greatest  difference  is  two  and  nine- 
tenths  pounds  at  ten  years  of  age.  That  is,  the  boy  weighs  two  and  nine- 
tenths  pounds  more  than  his  sister  until  they  are  twelve  years  old.  The 
girl  is  heavier  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  inclusive,  than  her  brother  at  the 
same  age,  then  the  boy  passes  her  and  she  never  catches  up  in  weight. 
These  conclusions  are  based  on  figures  taken  from  the  measurements  of 
about  one  thousand  boys  and  girls  of  each  age. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much  about  the  mental  characteristics  of 
boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  a  word  at  this  point  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Judgment  and  reason  do  not  begin  to  develop  very  much  in  children  until 
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the  dawn  of  adolescence,  until  approximately  the  twelfth  year.  That  is, 
the  child  is  the  creature  of  impulse  until  that  age,  rather  than  of  reason. 
I  have  heard  some  say  that  the  faculty  of  reason  comes  upon  the  child 
very  rapidlj^  and  quickly;  that  it  is  almost  a  reincarnation,  almost  a  new 
birth.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  germ  of  reason  is  in  the 
child  as  soon  as  any  of  his  mental  faculties  begin  to  develop,  and  I  think 
it  develops  very  slowly  until  the  age  of  adolescence  when  it  develops  very 
rapidly  just  as  the  body  changes  almost  completely.  Judgment  and  reason, 
from  the  psychological  standpoint,  do  not  attain  the  maximum  of  their 
en^gy  until  a  man  is  past  the  middle  mile-stone  of  life,  and  even  not  then, 
manjr  psychologists  saj-.  We  have  abundant  proof  that  judgment  and 
reason  continue  to  increase  and  grow  stronger  until  a  man  begins  what  is 
generally  called  the  second  childhood.  That  is,  the  man  of  seventy  is 
likely  to  have  a  surer  and  safer  judgment  and  reason  than  a  younger 
person.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  indicates  the  mental  development  of  a  child 
during  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  talking. 

In  our  management  of  children,  we  must  remember  that  the  most  of 
their  acts  are  acts  of  impulse  and  not  motive,  becatise  motive  comes  usu- 
ally as  an  act  of  reason  and  we  must  treat  them  accordingly.  Again, 
with  reference  to  the  physical  side.  The  tenth  year  of  the  girl  and  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  boy  are  years  of  very  slow  and  slight  increase  in 
both  height  and  weight.  The  girl  is  a  full  year  more  precocious  than  the 
boy.  The  girl's  development  is,  as  a  rule,  more  crowded  and  more  hurried 
than  the  boy's.  These  are  nature's  years  of  rest  and  economy,  and  are 
followed  by  a  period  of  very  rapid  increase,  lasting  three  or  four  years 
in  the  girl  and  a  3'ear  longer  in  the  boy.  The  increase  in  girth  and  weight 
begins  a  year  later  than  that  of  increase  in  height.  These  observations 
are  most  interesting  and  instructive  for  teachers.  The}'  tell  us  that  a 
great  metamorphosis  is  about  to  take  place  in  our  pupil ;  that  every  organ 
in  the  body  is  about  to  be  affected,  if  not  materially  changed.  Our  obser- 
vations tell  us  that  the  changes  in  the  girl  are  much  greater  than  in  the 
boy,  and  they  come  before  we  expect  them. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  do  their  duty  in  this  great  biological  crisis, 
for  nature  has  neither  mercy  nor  forgiveness  for  those  who  sin  against 
her  laws,  even  ignorantly.  This  great  increase  in  height  and  weight  is 
accomplished  at  a  great  expense  of  body-building  material  and  leaves  in 
its  wake  a  vast  amount  of  waste  which  the  system'  must  rid  itself  of,  or 
the  blood  will  be  poisoned,  the  nervous  system  depressed,  and  a  general 
disinclination  to  exercise  or  effort  will  be  produced.  Headache,  loss  ot 
appetite,  pallor,  nervousness,  and  general  weakness  are  the  symptoms. 
This  body  waste  can  be  removed  from  the  system  only  through  oxidation, 
which  comes  from  plenty  of  open  air,  sunshine,  exercise,  good  cheer,  no 
worry,  and  abundant  sleep.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  this 
period  slight  injuries  or  physical  defects  of  any  kind  may  be  most  easily 
remedied,  which,  if  neglected,  will  result  in  invalidism  or  permanent  weak- 
ness.    Now  is. the  time  for  the  educational  forces,  for  the  parents,  to  be 
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in  most  intimate  touch  with  the  family  physician.  This  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  a  department  of  physical  education.  To  deprive  children  during 
this  critical  period  of  open  air,  sunshine,  good  cheer,  and  pleasant  sleep  is 
extremely  dangerous.  Parents  help  on  the  work  of  girl-homicide  at  this 
age,  unwittingly",  it  is  true.  They  begin  to  feel  that  the  daughter  must 
have  music,  painting,  and  dancing  lessons.  While  the  parents  may  like  to 
hold  the  school  responsible  for  the  morals,  health,  manners,  and  English 
of  the  children,  although  it  may  be  comforting,  it  does  not  save  the  child. 

I  think  physicians  the  world  over  have  come  into  pretty  general  agree- 
ment that  the  child  is  born  into  the  world  free  of  disease.  A  soul  or 
mind  can  be  of  little  use  to  a  child  whose  body  is  unfit  to  furnish  them 
habitation.  While  the  child  is  born  into  the  world  free  of  disease,  he 
does  inherit  a  constitution  from  his  parents  which  may  be  strong  or  weak 
accordingly.  He  may  inherit  a  tendency  or  pre-disposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  disease.  It  is  the  function  of  physical  education  to  discover  this 
tendency  and  ward  off  the  approach  of  diseases  until  the  child  has  out- 
grown his  susceptibility  to  them.  In  other  words,  its  function  is  to  make 
of  the  child  as  perfect  an  animal  as  possible,  and  increase  his  physical 
strength  and  beauty.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  all  the  educa- 
tional forces  in  this  country,  and  yet  it  is  neglected.  In  every  system  of 
schools  in  this  country  there  should  be  a  department  of  physical  education. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  parents  and  teachers  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  The  significance  of  this  biological  metamorphosis  is  a  very  deli- 
cate subject,  and  I  am  not  settled  yet  in  my  own  mind  just  how  we  teachers 
are  going  to  cope  with  it.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  the  part  of  the  blushing 
young  schoolgirl-teacher  to  attempt  to  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  in  these 
things  which  so  vitally  affect  their  development.  The  problem,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  one  of  clean  living  or  physical  moralit3^  and  this  is  the  problem 
of  self-control. 

You  will  remember  in  our  talk  on  the  art  of  managing  pupils  we  decided 
that  the  object  and  end  was  to  teach  pupils  to  govern  and  control  them- 
selves. I  cannot  think  of  any  influence  that  we  teachers  can  have  upon 
pupils  that  will  be  of  greater  help  in  bringing  them  through  this  great 
biological  metamorphosis  than  to  teach  them  to  control  and  govern  them- 
selves. We  teachers  may  help  to  translate  morality  into  terms  of  living. 
We  can  teach  something  about  personal  hygiene,  the  personal  care  of  the 
body,  and  by  illustration,  we  can,  I  think,  teach  the  pupils  something 
about  a  clean,  virtuous,  temperate,  upright  life.  You  know  the  most 
mischievous  ignorance  is  to  know  what  one  ought  not  to  know.  This  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  innocent  child-mind.  A  little  instruction 
about  the  human  body  is  the  very  worst  thing  that  a  child  can  have,  the 
most  deplorable  kind  of  ignorance. 

A  higher  type  of  womanhood  than  manhood  is  being  produced  at  the 
present  time,  I  think.  There  are  more  young  women  whom  you  would 
welcome  to  your  homes  as  sisters-in-law  than  young  men  whom  you 
would  welcome  as  brothers-in-law.     There  may  be  reasons  why  this  is 
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so,  but  there  is  no  excuse.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  worth 
looking  after  as  the  boy  after  all,  and  there  is  no  being  in  the  world  so 
neglected  as  the  boy.  He  is  such  a  crude  little  animal  that  he  is  turned 
loose.  There  are  few  provisions  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  boisterous 
nature.  He  is  most  welcome  to  the  home  as  a  baby  and  as  a  man,  but 
there  is  scant  welcome  for  him  as  a  boy.  About  the  only  door  that  swings 
open  with  sure  welcome  for  the  boy,  about  the  only  place  where  he'  is 
sure  of  a  cordial  greeting,  is  where  you  do  not  desire  him  to  go.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  boy.  You  think  you  know  some- 
thing about  the  boy,  but  it  is  probably  very  little.  Very  likely  he  knows 
a  lot  more  about  you  than  you  do  about  him.  Now,  that  boy  is  hungering 
for  companionship,  and  he  will  have  it.  He  demands  the  companionship 
of  boys,  he  will  have  it. 

You  know  boys  have  a  gregarious  instinct.  They  will  flock  together. 
Instead  of  working  counter  to  nature's  laws,  we  will  have  more  success 
if  we  work  in  accord  with  them.  We  must  recognize  that  instincts  are 
blind  but  guiding  impulses.  A  child  must  do  what  his  instinct  directs. 
Children  will  flock  together,  and  let  us  see  to  it  that  they  flock  under 
good  conditions.  Until  more  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  boy, 
if  he  is  found,  it  will  be  because  he  succeeds  in  finding  himself. 

As  a  general  proposition  dealing  with  all  boys  and  girls,  there  is  no 
veil  between  their  eyes  and  our  hearts.  Their  conduct  is  a  reaction  of  our 
attitude  toward  them.  Our  expectation  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  is  the 
measure  of  what  they  will  be. 

Miss  Tall  was  not  present  to  give  a  continuation  of  her  work  on  Wed- 
nesday, so  in  her  absence,  after  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thompson's  address. 
Miss  Clara  B.  Price  gave  the  following  address,  entitled  "The  Teacher's 
Responsibility  Outside  of  the  School  Room." 


MISS  CLARA  B.  PRICE'S  ADDRESS. 

There  is  an  increasing  appreciation  among  the  educators  of  the  fact  that 
the  building  of  character  is  the  real  aim  of  the  schools,  and  the  ultimate 
reason  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  their  maintenance. 

There  is  another  acknowledged  truth  that  our  moral  education  is  de- 
fective. Throughout  the  country  the  parent  is  appealing  to  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  to  the  parent,  for  efficient  efforts  which  may  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things.  The  cry  for  more  helpful,  more  inspired,  more 
effective,  and  more  ethical  modes  of  education  comes  from  all  classes  of 
society  in  behalf  of  the  young  who  are  its  treasured  hope. 

If  to  the  original  purpose  of  imparting  knowledge  and  opening  books 
to  the  pupils  we  have  added  insistence  upon  training  for  character  and 
preparation  for  citizenship,  if  in  our  schools  ideas  of  the  culture  of  the 
individual  have  become  tributary  to  social  service,  if  education  is  to  be 
a  "preparation  for  life,"  then  education  is  first,  last  and  always  a  personal 
question,  and  the  teacher   should  not  only  surely  and  clearly  know  the 
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subject  she  is  teaching,  but  she  must  know  even  more  profoundly  and 
sympathetically  the  objects  she  is  -teaching,  namely,  the  other  human 
beings,  the  pvipils,  for  whom  he  is  guide  and  leader. 

If  we  are  truly  inspired  by  these  great  demands,  is  it  not  of  prime  im- 
portance, when  it  is  possible,  that  this  personal  touch  must  be  exerted 
continuousy  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  school-room?  Anything  that 
brings  the  pupil  closer  to  the  teacher,  not  as  one  of.  the  crowd  but  as  an 
intimate,  trusted  younger  friend,  is  what  counts  and  not  simply  the 
machinery  of  the  school. 

"In  this  connection  a  good  teacher  is  the  important  factor.  A  teacher 
whose  personality  walks  beside  the  pupil,  pursuing  his  homeward  way, 
sits  beside  him  at  the  evening  meal,  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the 
evening  and  draws  him  back  in  the  morning  with  an  irresistible  force." 

One  thing  that  will  bring  the  teacher  and  pupil  closer  together  is 
"sympathy."  Sympathy,  the  mystic  bond  by  which  the  virtue-healing, 
transforming  power  from  some  one  is  transferred  to  the  other.  As 
oxygen  is  to  the  body  so  sympathy  is  to  the  moral  life  of  the  child.  By 
this  great  bond  of  sympathy  the  pupils  may  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
teacher  has  a  genuine  interest  in  him  personally  and  then  each  to  the 
other  becomes  a  more  human  individual.  This  relation  once  secured,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  aid  her  pupils  to  form  lofty  ideals  of  honor,  truth, 
justice,  duty.  She  may  be  able  to  influence  them  in  the  formation  of 
certain  moral  habits — obedience,  honesty,  justice,  industry,  respect  for 
others,  loyalty,  reverence,  and  love. 

Next,  the  teacher  must  remember  that  this  responsibility  is  closely  con- 
nected with  her  own  example.  The  experience  over  the  individual  pupil 
is  measured  more  by  what  she  is  than  what  she  knows.  There  is  no 
greater  influence  than  the  example  of  the  teacher.  Youth  is  the  time  of 
ideals  and  to  discover  the  ruling  ideal  is  to  secure  the  key  to  the  control 
of  the  individual.  The  most  powerful  influence  in  the  life  of  a  j^outh  is 
an  ideal  of  character  embodied  in  a  living  personality. 

Outside  the  class-room  the  teacher's  influence  may  reach  the  individual 
pupil  on  the  street,  in  social  life,  and  in  the  home.  These  are  conducive 
to  a  better  mutual  understanding  and  often  give  the  teacher  great  power 
and  influence  over  her  pupils.  A  casual  meeting  may  exert  a  very  im- 
portant influence  on  the  individual.  Such  meetings  tend  to  emphasize  the 
intimacy  and  friendship  of  the  teacher  for  the  pupil.  Courtesy  requires 
this.  The  teacher  is  somewhat  responsible,  also,  for  the  pupil's  home 
studies.  By  home  visitation  for  purposes  of  inquiry  and  help,  right  rela- 
tions can  be  established  between  home  and  the  school.  This  is  always 
worth  while,  for  in  that  you  may  gain  the  good  will  of  the  parent  as  well 
as  the  pupil.  Moreover,  problems  of  discipline  may  be  simplified  in  this 
way  for  both  parent  and  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  interest  herself  in  the  pupils  when  absent  from 
school  for  reasons  of  sickness.  This  is  a  very  important  factor,  for  it 
shows  the  feeling  of  good  will  of  the  teacher. 
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The  teacher's  influence  can  also  be  effectively  exerted  on  the  play  ground 
and  in  the  recess  period.  This  is  an  opportunity  not  fully  appreciated.  In 
this  matter  we  can  learn  something  from  the  English  public  schools 
where  the  masters  are  closely  associated  with  their  pupils  in  their  plays 
and  games  as  well  as  in  the  class-room.  The  educational  influence  of 
masters  and  pupils,  in  a  broad,  social  way,  is  prized  as  highly  as  the 
studies.  The  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  often  more  strongly  felt 
in  the  general  social  life  of  the  school  than  in  the  class-room. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said :  "The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on 
the  playground  of  England."  He  meant  that  the  training  of  the  boys, 
even  in  their  plays,  had  been  used  by  the  masters  as  a  great  moral  oppor- 
tunity. Their  behavior,  courage,  patience,  and  endurance  had  been  trained 
even  by  means  of  their  play  life.  This  training  showed  itself  when  these 
boys  were  called  to  defend  the  honor  of  country  and  flag. 

The  teacher  should  show  a  kindly  interest  in  her  pupils'  occupation 
during  the  long  separation  of  summer.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  keep  in 
touch  with  3'ou.  The  firmest  friendships  are  made  in  school  and  can 
always  be  kept  in  this  way. 

By  being  closely  associated  with  their  pupils,  teachers  may  be  able  to 
assist  them  in  the  choice  of  a  career. 

The  greatest  happiness  of  the  individual  and  the  greatest  good  of 
society  will  be  at  once  secured  by  helping  each  pupil  find  the  niche  for 
which  he  is  by  nature  fitted  and  in  which  he  can  do  the  best  work.  Every 
teacher,  therefore,  should  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  opening  before  the 
pupil  and  to  assist  by  advice  and  influence. 

If  these  points  are  carefully  studied,  if  the  teacher  be  conscientious  in 
the  use  of  every  opportunity  to  reach  the  pupil  outside  the  class-room,  it 
must  follow  that  her  influence  will  be  felt  for  good.  The  effect  will  be 
felt  in  the  class-room,  which  would  be  reward  enough,  but  it  will  be  felt, 
also,  in  the  whole  future  of  the  pupil,  which  is  more.  After  all,  there  is 
hardly  anything  more  worth  while  doing  and  doing  well  than  the  shaping 
of  a  growing  mind  into  a  beautiful  and  strong  character.  But  for  that, 
every  agency  and  influence  of  the  teachers'  art  must  be  called  into  use 
and  wisely  and  unselfishly  employed  for  that  purpose.  Not  only  in  the 
class-room  but  outside  as  well. 


"the  schoolteacher's  faith." 

"Here  am  I  chosen  by  the  Creator  to  look  after  the  little  flock  He  has 
placed  in  my  care. 

"Young  minds  that  I  must  teach  more  clearly  to  understand — young 
hearts  that  I  must  guide  to  the  ways  of  kindness  and  sympathy. 

"How  can  I  impress  them  with  my  thought  for  them : 
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"That  they  can  find  life  beautiful  every  day  through  it  all,  if  they  will 
be  gentle,  kind,  and  helpful  to  others. 

"More  and  more  it  comes  to  me  that  I  can  convince  them  that  love  is 
all,  if  loneliness  is  in  my  own  life — and  with  this  'Faith'  as  my  inspiration 
I  shall  try  to  be  worthy  of  the  Creator's  trust." 

The  meeting  was  then  open  for  public  discussion  of  any  of  the  subjects 
handled  by  the  leaders,  after  which  the  meeting  was  declared  adjourned. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

HUGH  W.   CALDWELL, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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Mary  E.  Holmes,  521  Carey  St. 

John  M.  Dulaney,  Baltimore  and  How- 
ard Sts. 

Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Md.  State  Normal 
School. 

Camilla  J.    Henkle,   Baltimore. 

Ruth  Gatton,  12  E.  Fayette  St. 

E.  H.  Gemmill,   12  E.   Fayette  St. 

Katherine  Gemmill,  12  E.  Fayette  St. 

J.    Edward    Nunn,    Balto.    &    Howard 
Sts. 

Annie  R.  Stewart,  114  W.  23rd  St. 

Joseph     E.     Green,     Balto.     Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Florence   Stewart,   107  Liberty   St. 

J.     Montgomery    Gambrill,    Polytechnic 

Institute. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Jordan,  25  W.  Fayette  St. 


Wallis  Franklin  Jones,  Maryland  State 

Normal  School. 
Willis      Hammel      Wilcox,      Maryland 

State  Normal  School. 
Ella    Virginia    Ricker,    Maryland    State 

Normal    School. 
Florence     Augusta     Snyder,     Maryland 

State  Normal   School. 
Mollie    Wolton    Tarr,    Maryland    State 

Normal    School. 
Ernest  E.  Race,  Maryland  State  Normal 

School. 
Rosa   Baldwin,  1615  Linden  Ave. 
Susie  S.  Boulden,  839  Aisquith  St. 
M.    J.    S.    Richmond,    1045    W.    Lanvale 

St. 
Cora  McClintock,  Baltimore. 
O.  M.  Mears,  25  W.  Fayette  St. 
Mary    Hudson    Scarborough,    801    Fre- 
mont Ave. 
Minnie  L.  Davis,  723  Fremont  Ave. 
Helen   E.    Middleton,    1134    N.    Strieker 

St. 
Mrs.  Hazel  Bornschein,  708  E.  20th  St. 
Ernestine   Chambers,   708  E.   20th    St. 
Lucynda  Rawley,   708  E.   20th   St. 
Emma  I.  Kenney,  708  E.  20th  St. 
Mary  E.  Oliphant,  528  E.  27th  St. 
W.  C.  Sherlock,   1205  N.  Charles  St. 
Virginia  Kelley,  501  W.  Fayette  St. 
Geo.  L.  Sholes,  314-315  American  Bldg. 
L.  H.  Colston,  314-315  American  Bldg. 
Edwin   Hebden,   744   Roland  Ave. 
Rowland  Hebden,  85   Fifth  Ave. 
Chas.  W.  Byrn,  1005  Harlem  Ave. 
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Man-  Cecil,  Baltimore. 
S.   N.  North,   Polytechnic  Institute. 
Edward    Reisler,    Polytechnic    Institute. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Houston,  1005  Union  Trust 
Building. 


W.     A.     Houston,     1005     Union    Trust 

Building. 
T.  L.  Gibson,  3004  Clifton  Ave. 
R.  M.  Browning,  Baltimore  City. 
E.     H.     Norman,     Baltimore     Business 

College. 


Baltimore  County. 


Georgie  T.  Hall,  Orangeville. 

Eliza  C.  Merritt,  Colgate. 

Evelyn  Darling,  Hamilton. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

^Irs.  A.  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

E.  H.  Read  (Supt.),  Parental  School, 
Waverly. 

Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Station  D. 

Rachel  Hubner,  Catonsville. 

Julia  R.  Kyne,  Elkridge. 

Sarah  Williams,  Glenmore  Ave.,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Miss  Emil}^  A.  Barnes,  Glenmore  Ave., 
Hamilton. 


T.  C.  Bruff,  Towson. 

N.  H.  Hope,  Gardenvile. 

Lida  Lee  Tall,  Towson. 

Emma  Stamp,  212  Catherine  St.,  Balto. 

Delia   Stamp,   212   Catherine   St.,   Balto. 

John  Arthur,  Fork. 

Reister  Russell,   Reistertown. 

Townley     R.     Wolfe,     3518     Bank     St., 

Baltimore. 
John  T.  Hershner,  Towson. 
Grace  Clark,  Patapsco  Neck. 
Gertrude   Michael. 
Herbert  H.  Murphy,  Reistertown. 
Nannie  Feast.    ■ 


Calvert  Coukty. 
M.  Susie  Magruder,   Solomons. 

Carolixe  County. 


E.   N.  Noble   (Supt.),  Denton. 

Lucy  I.   Smedlej',  Denton. 

M.  Louise  Higgins,  Bethlehem. 


Mary  E.  Raughley. 
Hester  L.  Raughley. 
Mabel    Knotts. 


Carroll  County. 


Dr.  S.  Simpson,  Westminster. 
Ruth  Reese,  Westminster. 
Geo.  F.  Morelock,  Westminster. 
Ida  F.  Lockard,  Westminster. 
Chas.   Kolb,  Westminster. 

D.  J.    Noonan,   Westminster. 

E.  D.   Simpson,  Westminster. 
Ella  E.   Simpson,  Westminster. 
Theo.   F.   Engler,  Westminster. 


Levi  D.  Reid,  Taneytown. 
Emma  Reaver,  Taneytown. 
Mary  Forrest,  Taneytown. 
Wm.  E.  Gaver,  Mt.  Airy. 
Jacob  H.   Blocher,  Manchester. 
John  O.  De  Vries.  Elderburg. 
Peter  Buchman,  Hampstead. 
Margaret   M.   Robinson,   Westminster. 
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Cecil  Cocxty. 


Helen  Windle,  Chesapeake  City. 

Carrie  Wright,  Chesapeake  City. 

Emily  E.  Moore,  North  East. 

Mary  E.  Clark,  Cecilton. 

Minnie  B.   Bouchelle,  Elkton. 

A.  Arline  Atkinson,  Rising  Sun. 

Mary  H.  Cooper,  Chesapeake  Cit\'. 

Lora  White,  Rising  Sun. 

Ernest   A.    Howard,    Elkton,    R.    F.    D. 

No.  4. 
Mollie  R.  McCoy,  Elkton. 
Mary  L.  Budd.  Chesapeake  City. 
Sadie  Nicholl,  Chesapeake  City. 
Bessie  M.  Rawlings,  Rising  Sun. 
M.   Lidie    Stewart,    Rolandsville. 
Geo.   A.   Blake,   Elkton. 


Francis  M.  Cleave,  Elkton. 

Marian  Clark,  Cecilton. 

W.  D.  Bratton,  Elkton. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Brattcn,  Elkton. 

Adalaide  C.  Ford,  Elkton. 

Annie  E.  Jackson,  Port  Deposit. 

Margaret  E.  Johnson,  Rising  Sun. 

Mamie  Thornton,  Elkton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Lelia  Thornton,  Elkton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Helen    Davidson,    Chesapeake    City,    R. 

F.  D. 
Ethel  Du  Hammell,  Earlville. 
Mrs.    Hugh    W.    Caldwell,    Chesapeake 

City. 
Hugh  W.   Caldwell,   Chesapeake  City. 


Charles  County. 


Louise  Jameson,   Newburg. 
Clara  E.  Semmes.  Bel  Alton. 
Bernice  Halley,  Pomonkey. 
Marie   Frere. 


J.  Moran. 

B.  L.  Gough,  Wicomico. 

^L  R.  Stone,  La  Plata. 


Dorchester  County. 


Mrs.  Willie  A.  Martin,  108  Church  St., 
Cambridge. 

Annette  Martin,  108  Church  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Susie   Collins,   Hurlock. 


Caphronia  Collins,  Hurlock. 
Wm.    P.    Beckwith,    Cambridge. 
J.  L.  Kerr,  Cambridge. 
Ethel  R.  Bramberger. 
Bells  P.  Robinson. 


Frederick  County. 


John    T.    White    (Supt.),    Frederick. 
Hon.   Glen   H.   Worthington,   Frederick. 
Oscar  B.  Coblentz,  Frederick. 
Pearl  A.  Eader,  Frederick. 
Rev.  Isaac  M.  Motter,  Frederick. 
Phillip  Francis  Lee,  Araby. 
Dr.  H.  Boteler  Gross,  Jefferson, 
J.  Henry  Stokes,  Emmitsburg. 


A.   W.    Nicodemus,  Jr.,   Buckeystown. 
John  C.  Leatherman,  Myerstown. 
S.  N.  Young,  Frederick. 
Clara  I.  Pettingall,  ]\Iiddletown. 
M.  Beth  Firor,  Thurmont. 
McCIure  Haupt,  ]\Iiddletown. 
A.  Virginia  Reich,  Brunswick. 
Sarah  J.  Reich,  Brunswick. 


^ 
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Carolyn  \".   Coinpton,   Brunswick. 
John  E.  McCahan,  New  Market. 
Clara  ^'.  Jones.  Libertytown. 
Ida  Reinliart,   Arahv. 


Gertrude  Barnes,  New  Market. 
Louise  B.  Blume,  Frederick. 
Nora  M.  Lov.  Frederick. 


G.XRRETT   COUXTV. 


Clara  Little,  Oakland. 

E.  A.  Browning   (Supt.).  Oakland 


Olive  DeWitt,  Oakland. 
John  Gies,  Accident. 


i 


Harford  Couxtv. 


Anna  C.  Healey,  Havre  de  Grace. 
Sallie  P.  L.  Galloway,  Havre  de  Grace. 
Jennie  M.  Cullen,  Havre  de  Grace. 
H.  P.  Porter,  Bel  Air. 
Irene  M.  Carpers,  Bel  Air. 
Ethel  G.  Bagley,  Bel  Air. 
A.  F.  Galbreath,  Darlington. 
Herbert  Owens,  Havre  de  Grace. 


Lena  C.  VanBibber,  Bel  Air. 
Kate  A.  Kicker,  Bel  Air. 
Anna  B.  Carman,  Bel  Air. 
Chas.  T.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 
Sallie  J.   Connor,   Norrisville. 
C.  M.  Wright,  Aberdeen. 
Isabel  Brown,  Darlington. 


Howard  County. 


Annie  E.  Johnston.  Ellicott  City. 
Edith  Christian,  Ellicott  City. 
Margaret  Pfeiffer,  Ellicott  City. 
Bertha  R.  Brown,  Ellicott  City. 
Minnie  Murphy.  Ellicott  City. 
Emma  E.  Shipley,  Clarksville. 
Howard  Saffel,  West  Friendship. 
Bell  Williams,  Ellicott  City. 
Florence  I.  Arnold,  Ellicott  City. 
Aris  M.  Dodd,  Florence. 
Mary  England,   Poplar  Springs. 


Mary  V.  Roe,  Poplar  Springs. 

Woodland  C.  Phillips  (Supt.),  Ellicott 
City. 

Alice  Peters,  Laurel. 

Estelle  Maxwell,  1442  N.  Eden  St.,  Bal- 
timore. 

Marion  Sutton,  iioo  N.  Fulton  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

Mary  Getz,  Ellicott  City. 

Ella  M.  Merritt,  Ellicott  City. 


Kent  County. 


Milton  Melvin   fSupt.),  Chestertown. 
Jeanette  Gooding,  Chestertown. 
L.   Nellie   Pearce,   Rock  Hall. 
Margaret  E.  Hersch,  Rock  Hall. 
Rilla  Wood,  Rock  Hall. 


Helen  J.  Davis,  Sassafras. 
Mabel  Price,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Bertha  M.  Wallen,  Millington. 
Sallie  Murphy,  Chestertown. 
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Montgomery  Countv. 


Sallie  P,  Brooke,  Sandy  Springs. 
Ida  P.  Staber,  Sandy  Springs. 
Edith  Lulu  Ford,  Rockville. 
Roberta  .Higgins,  Rockville. 
Mabel  Ward,  Rockville. 
Isabel  B.  Jones,  Brighton. 
Edith   Shoemaker,    Sandy   Springs. 
Mary  C.  Davis,  Hyattstown. 


Julian  F.  Walters,  Brookville. 
Frank  A.  Pearre,  Rockville. 
Lucy  R.  Gallegher,  Gaithersburg. 
Maude  Broome,  Gaithersburg. 
Blanche  Faucett,  Rockville. 
Margaret  Peters,  Rockville. 
Earl  B.  Wood,  Rockville. 


Princk  George's  County. 


Ida  M.  Jacobs,  Laurel. 
E.  Marie  Jacobs,  Laurel. 
Alice  McCullough,  Laurel. 
P.  J.  Minnehan,  Clinton. 
E.   S.  Burroughs,   Clinton. 


P.  P.  Williams,  Clinton. 

Frederick  Sasscer,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Mrs.  Van  Ness  Duvall. 

D.  J.  Crosby,  Lanham. 

Emma  E.  Burton,  Laurel. 


Queen  Anne's  County. 


Byron  J.  Grimes,  Centerville. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Sudler,  Sudlersville. 
Dr.  John  R.  Benton,  Stevensville. 
Dr.  James  M.  Cochran,  Centerville. 
Graham  Watson,  Centerville. 
Blanche  Clough,  Wye  Mills. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Harley,  Centerville. 
Nannie  P.  Keating,  Centerville. 


Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Brierly,  Centerville. 

N.  W.  Voss,  Stevensville. 

Helen  Roe,  Church  Hill. 

Grace   Riggan,   Church  Hill. 

Sallie  M.  Walters. 

Jane  Rochester,  Church  Hill. 

Margaret  A.   Lockard,   Centerville. 


Somerset  County. 


William  H.  Dashiell,  Princess  Anne. 
Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Princess  Anne. 


Mrs.     William     H.     Dashiell,     Princess 
Anne. 


St.   Mary's    County. 


Rosa  I.  Milburn,  Maddox. 

Maxie  D.  McGinley,  Laurel  Grove. 

Mary  L.  Dent,  Oakley. 


Geo.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 

T.  Lee  Mattingly,  Leonardtown. 
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Talbot  County. 


Nannie  I.  Stevens,  Oxford. 

Hennie  M.  Merrick,  Trappe. 

Sarah  J.  Merrick,  Trappe. 

Bessie  Simpson,  Trappe. 

Nicholas  Orem  (Supt.),  Easton. 

Delia  Altwater,   Easton. 

Hettie  I.  Newman,  Cordova. 

Erma  Leaverton,  Easton. 

Ethel  A.  Parsons,  Easton. 

Mary  Shillinger,  Cordova. 

Mary  R.  Hubbard,  Oxford. 

Veda  Barto,  Woodland. 

Emma  V.  Stewart,  Oxford. 

Ella'  J.  Stevens,  Oxford. 

Alice  McDaniel,  Easton. 

L.  Beatrice  Corkran,  St.  Michaels. 

M.  Ella  Smith,  Oxford. 

H.  Lucretia  Anthony,  Oxford. 

M.  Helen  Welsh,  Trappe. 


Mrs.  Annie  M.  E.  Mason,  Easton. 
Clara  B.  Price,  Easton. 
Lillian  H.  Sparks,  St.  Michaels. 
Anna  D.  Pearce,  Easton. 
Myrtle  Y.  Keithley,  St.  Michaels. 
Ina  Higgins,  St.  Michaels. 
Elva  W.  Keithley,  St.  Michaels. 
W.  Neal  Gubb,  Trappe. 
Nellie  R.  Stevens,  Oxford. 
Ethel  B.  Gibson,  Tilghman. 
Grace  S.  Holmes.  Easton. 
M.   B.  Nicholls,  Easton. 
Geneva  Kemp,  Trappe. 
Addie  M.  Deane. 
Chas.  L.  Weaver,  St.  Michaels. 
Lena  L.  Watkins,  St.  Michaels. 
Sadie  B.  Bridges,  Bozman. 
Ethef  Cooper,  Bozman. 


Wicomico  County. 


W.  J.  Holloway,  Salisbury. 
E.  Floy  Hardesty,  Salisbury. 
C.  H.  Cordrey,  Hebron. 
Mamie  Norris,  Salisbury. 


N.    Price   Turner,   205   Bond    St.,    Salis- 
bury. 
Alice  M.  Pollitt,  Salisbury. 


Worcester  County. 


Edgar  McMaster,   Pocomoke  City. 
Minne  W.  Jones,  Berlin. 
John  S.  Hill,  Stockton. 


Zodak  Powell,  Snow  Hill. 
L.  W.  Olney,  Girdletree. 


Washington  County. 


Laura   C.   King,  39  E.   Franklin   Street, 

Plagerstown. 
Helen  L.  Highberger,  Sharpsburg. 
Sarah  Iseminger,  Funkstown. 
Chas.  G.  Myers,  Hagerstown. 
Mary  E.  Thomas,  Hancock. 


C.  E.  Carl.  Hagerstown. 
Geo.  W.  McBride,  Boonsboro. 
Katherine  Kaylor.  Hagerstown. 
Mary  E.  Kaylor,  Hagerstown. 
W.  P.  Wachter,  Boonsboro. 
Tilghman  H.  Smith,  Boonsboro. 
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J.  P.  Fockler,  Hagerstown. 
Florence    B.    Sensenbaugh,    Hagerstown. 
J.  B.  H.  Bowser,  Williamsport. 
Nellie  Lemen,  Williamsport. 
W.    K.    Hoffman,    W.    Franklin    Street, 
Hagerstown. 


H.   K.    Beachley,    Prospect   St.,   Hagers- 
town. 
Bertha   V.   Myers,    Sharpsburg. 
J  no.  B.  Houser,  Cavetown. 
J.  W.  Eavey,  Sharpsburg. 


Miscellaneous. 


Geo.  D.  Gideon,  1412  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Tubman,  Mount  Holly,  Vir- 
ginia. 
Norman  Cameron,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
R.  A.  Metcalf,  34  W.  33rd  St..  N.  Y. 
J.  L.  ^Sigmond,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia. 


G.  H.  Naramore,  1209  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Chas.  H.   French,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Leslie  H.  Wilson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Harold  Smithy  New  York  City. 
Alford    C.   Thompson,   Buckport,   N.   Y. 
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